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ITH four grimy, in- 
W criminating lumps 

of sugar in her out- 
stretched hand, gaunt Miss 
Susan stood and frowned 
sternly at Phebe; Miss 
Susan’s niece sewed vehe- 
mently in the corner by the 
window. 

**T’ll never do it again!’’ 
whimpered Pheebe. 

**Not in my house,’’ re- 
plied Miss Susan, grimly. 
**T can put up with a good 
deal, but I’ll never harbor 
a thief. Go to bed now, 
and to-morrow I’ll go to 
Ellenden and see the ma- 
tron about taking you back 
to the orphan asylum. ’’ 

With a cry, Phoebe ran 
to Clarissa, who dropped 
her work and opened her 
arms to receive her. 

**Oh, .don’t send me 
back !’’ sobbed Pheebe, 
from the shelter of Claris- 
sa’s embrace. ‘‘I’ll be aw- 
fully good. I won’t ever 
touch another thing. I[’ll 
pay you for the sugar. I’ve 
got a nickel. Please don’t 
send me back !’’ 

**You can’t pay for stolen 


goods,’’ answered Miss 
Susan, shortly. ‘‘Go to 
bed now.’’ 


Without a word, Clarissa 
let the child go; and 
Pheebe, sobbing loudly, 
left the room. Her prog- 
ress through the hall and 
up the stairs was marked 
by the wails that floated 
back. Clarissa shut her 
lips tight and sewed harder. 
Miss Susan sat down by 
the lamp with her work- 
basket. 

**Clarissa, tell that child 
to keep quiet!’’ she com- 
manded. 

Clarissa followed Phoebe 
upstairs, and presently all 
was quiet above. With flushed 
cheeks, Clarissa came back to 
her chair. 

**Couldn’t you forgive her 
this once, Aunt Susan? Won’t 
you try her just once more?’’ 
she begged. ‘‘She feels so bad.’’ 
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would have to go home. 
Then with a sudden sink- 
ing of her heart, she real- 
ized that she could not even 
go home, at least not until 
seven o’clock in the eve- 


ning, when the KHimma 
Carleton would return. 
Whether or not Captain 
Sanders brought her bag, 
he would remember that 


she had bought a return 
ticket in the morning. 

As she sat, dazed, on the 
hard bench, passengers 
hurried by, bought tickets 
for Ellenden, mounted into 
the waiting train, and 
finally rolled off out of the 
station. Vainly Miss Susan 
tried to find some way out 
of her difficulty. She had 
always ruled circum- 
stances, but now they ruled 
her inexorably. 

It was such a foolish 
predicament for a well-to- 
do, perfectly ordered spin- 
ster to find herself in—to 
be marooned, penniless, for 
twelve hours on a hot day 
in a sordid little town 
where there was not one 
friend to whom she could 
turn! Already she was 
hungry and thirsty and 
hot and tired. What would 
she be before the day was 
over ! 

After the bustle of the 
departing train the station 
dropped back into silence 
The big clock monotonously 

* ticked away the slow min- 
utes. She walked restlessly 
to the door and looked out, 
but there was nothing to be 
seen through the heat danc- 
ing above the pavement ex- 
cept her fellow passenger on 
the Emma Carleton; he 
had transferred his bananas 
to a pusheart and was mov- 
ing slowly down the street. 

She went back to her bench 
and sat down, fer it was cooler 
in the dim station. Into her 
mind came a vision of Phoebe, 
shut all day in the attic. She 
wondered whether it would 
be very hot there. She was 





‘*Anything but a thief and a liar,’’ said Miss | Miss Susan merely nibbled a little toast. | peasand new potatoes—likelyshe’ll pamper her | parched with thirst herself, but she had al- 


Susan, sternly. ‘‘That can’t be forgiven.’’ 


‘** But she’s such a little thing, —such a lonely 
She’s never had a 
real place in the world, and no one has really | there all day,’’ was Miss Susan’s parting | wharf. 


little thing,—only eleven. 


loved her.’’ 
** Loved her !’’ said Miss Susan, with a sniff. 


| Clarissa waited on her silently. Phoebe did | 
not come downstairs. 


‘*Lock that child in the garret and keep her | 


| injunction as she started for the wharf. 
The Emma Carleton started daily from one 


todeath! And me not there to look after her !’’ 

It was a discouraging thought, and while 
she pondered it the boat made the Pottstown 
It was behind schedule time, and as 
there were only two passengers to set ashore, 
| it made short work of its landing. Within 


**You’re as sentimental as if you were fifteen | end of the lake and, with various stops, con- | three minutes the Emma Carleton was steam- 


instead of twenty-five. 
loved, let ’em act so as to deserve it.’’ 
‘*But we’ve got to help her be good.’’ 
**Once a thief, always a thief. If stealing 
and lying are in that girl’s blood, you’ll never | 


}end. Then, like the king of France, it turned 
| round and ran home again. 


|the train to Ellenden. There was a more 


Miss Susan was | 
to get off at Pottstown, where she could take | 


If people want to be | suméd half the day in running to the other | ing down the lake again. 


Miss Susan and her fellow passenger—an 
Italian with a huge basket of bananas—walked 
up the hot street to the station. Pottstown 
was a manufacturing town, ugly and dirty, 


get ’em out, and I don’t propose to waste my | | direct route to Ejlenden by train, but the trip | with no excuse for existence except its factories, 


time trying to.’’ 


Clarissa rose and folded her work. ‘‘You | 


| by boat cost less, and that appealed to Miss | 


| Susan’s thrifty soul. She would have the day | | 


its wharf, and its railway station. 
‘*How they did hustle us off that boat!’’ 


can love people into almost anything,’’ she | in Ellenden, then return to Pottstown and | thought Miss Susan as she entered the station. 


murmured. ‘‘If you’ll try her once more, 
Aunt Susan, I’ll watch out for her. I don’t 
believe she’ll do it again. 


much and there was plenty! 
her temptation !”’ 
‘“*Temptation is to be resisted,’’ answered 
Miss Susan, firmly. ‘‘Right is right and 
wrong is wrong. We can’t excuse sin. 
might as well save your breath, for even if you 
talk all night you won’t make me believe any- 


thing else. I am going to Ellenden to-morrow | 


to see the matron about taking Phoebe back, 
and I’m going by boat in order to get an early 
start, for I’ve some trading todo. I won’t get 
back till the boat at night. I wanted to see 
Squire Perkins to-morrow to find out what 
he’s going to do about Jabez Brown, but that 
will have to wait.’’ 

‘*T suppose he’ll lock him up,’’ said Clarissa 
in a dull voice. Arguing with Aunt Susan or 


the squire was equally useless. ‘‘You want 
breakfast at five?’’ 
‘*Yes. The boat leaves at six. You needn’t 


get much. I’m never hungry when I’m start- | 
ing on a journey. ’’ 

Miss Susan was up before four the next 
morning. Breakfast was ready at five, but 


You | 


| take the boat on its return trip. 


It promised to be a hot day, but on the deck | 
This is the first | 
time. Why, she would have been almost a | 
saint not to take it, when she wanted it so | 
Just think of | 


of the Emma Carleton the breeze over the 
water and the blue sky overhead made you 
feel only the freshness of the early morning. 
Miss Susan enjoyed it in her grim fashion, 
although daybreak to her spoke usually not so 
| much of poetry as of the exhilaration of a duty 
| to be done—a wash out of the way, or an extra 
room cleaned before breakfast. Although it 
was a moral housecleaning that she had risen 
early to accomplish this time, it had the usual 
soothing effect upon her. From her youth up 
| Miss Susan had kept the Ten Commandments. 
| She had no tolerance for sin or a sinner—even 
in the shape of a trembling little child who 
had been consistently starved of all the delights 
of childhood. 

For two hours Miss Susan sat on deck, bolt 
upright on her stool. At eight o’clock she 
took her best gloves from her handbag and put 
them on in place of her second-best, which she 
had been wearing on the boat. Her best gloves 
were new and stiff; she hung her bag on a 
convenient hook while she put them on. 

‘*Gracious!’’ she said to herself as she fas- 
| tened the last button. ‘‘I never told Clarissa 
to keep that child on bread and water to-day. 
With that leg of lamb for dinner, and green 








‘*T like to be prompt, but I’m no hand to hurry. 
Let’s see! The train doesn’t go for half an 
hour. I think I’ll buy a cup of coffee. I’m 
real hungry already. I never can eat proper 
when I’m going away.’’ 

She made a movement toward her shopping 
bag and stopped short—petrified. There was 
no shopping bag! Unless some one had already 
stolen it, it was hanging on that convenient 
hook on the Emma Carleton, bound on a trip 
to the far end of the lake. 

‘*How ever did I come to do it!’’ groaned 
Miss Susan. ‘‘I knew when I put it there 
that I had no business to. 
of this thing and that, and landing so sudden 
—I just came off and left it. 
doing a thing like that! Why, I never lost 
even a shoe button in my whole life!’’ 


Stupefied, she sat down on one of the hard | 


station benches. The times were rare in Miss 
Susan’s well-ordered life when she had blamed | 
herself. 

After she had sat for some moments, full of | 
self-reproach, it dawned on her that she could | 
not buy the cup of coffee. She must wait until 
she reached. Ellenden. 
came the thought that she could not reach 
Ellenden. She had no money to buy a ticket 
and she knew not a soul in Pottstown. She 





And then, thinking | 


Think of me | 


Then to her dismay | 


ways made it an iron rule not to drink from a 
common fountain. She thought of the well at 
home and the cool dripping of the bucket as 
it came up. Clarissa would certainly see to it 
that Phoebe had a drink. 

What time was it? Not yet ten. On the 
tips of her best gloves Miss Susan told off the 
hours until seven at night,—'‘‘ten to eleven, 
eleven to twelve,’’—nine hours before the boat 
would rescue her from her misery. 

She no longer worried over her loss or blamed 
herself for her carelessness. She thought only 

|of the long hours ahead—hours of heat and 
| thirst and hunger. Never had she imagined 
that a person could be as hungry as she was 
at that minute. She tried to forget. She cal- 
culated the exact cost of a new parlor carpet. 
She made over last winter’s suit. She con- 
versed with Squire Perkins about the back- 
slidings of Jabez Brown. But through all her 
| thoughts her hunger cried for food. 

At twelve o’clock a train arrived from Ellen- 
den. “Miss Susan eagerly scanned the faces of 
the descending passengers. Might there not 
be one among them whom she knew? But they 
passed through the room indifferently, with 
only a careléss glance at the erect, indomitable 
figure on the bench. There was not one kindly, 
encouraging face among them all. 

The heat was almost unendurable. She 
| untied her bonnet strings and took off her best 

gloves. She almost wished she had not told 
Clarissa to keep Phebe in the attic; it would 
| be a stifling place to spend a long, hot day. 
Clarissa would be setting out dinner about this 
time. Miss Susan winced as she thought of 
| the roast lamb, the new potatoes and the green 
| peas, and the white cloth and the cool dining 
|/room. Without doubt, Clarissa would have 
Phoebe down to eat dinner with her. Clarissa 
| always had been a fool about children. 

Then suddenly she felt no longer strong and 
self-reliant, but only helpless and lonely. She 
longed to put her head down on Clarissa’s 
shoulder andcry. When Clarissa had said that 
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Pheebe was lonely, with no place in the world, 
did it mean that the child felt always as Miss 
Susan feltnow? For the first time in her busy, 
capable life, Miss Susan questioned whether 
there were perhaps more in life than early 
washes and notable housekeeping and the 
punishing of sinners. Were there also lonely, 
ignorant, bewildered souls that must be dis- 
covered and saved by the gentleness of 
Clarissas? 

Unable to sit still, Miss Susan went out into 
the street. Courageously she tramped miles 
through the glare and grime, but nowhere was 
anything refreshing. She would have given 
ten dollars for one slice of her own soft, sweet 
bread. 

As she turned the last corner back to the 
station, she came suddenly upon the Italian’s 
pusheart laden with yellow bananas. He was 
nowhere in sight. 

Miss Susan stood and looked. Outwardly 
she saw the dirty street and the pushcart. 
Inwardly she saw a child before the sugar 
basin—a child with outstretched hand and 
startled eyes. Could it be possible that Pheebe 
had wanted the sugar as she wanted those 
bananas? Miss Susan turned and fled. 

Almost running, she went back to her hard 
seat on the bench. ‘‘Temptation was to be 
resisted.’’ She had not forgotten Mr. Perkins’s 
sermon. But in her mind she still saw a 
picture of those tempting bananas. 
At two o’clock she felt that she never 
could stand it. She wondered whether 
the man had come back. Almost 
without knowing what she did, she 
left her seat and went out into the 
street again. The pushcart still stood 
against the wall; its owner was not 
in sight. She walked by the cart to 
the end of the block, turned, and came 
back. Near the edge of the cart two 
bananas lay detached from the others. 
With a sweep of her hand, Miss Susan 
seized them as she passed and hid them 
in her folded arms. 

Tire ticket agent was gone from his 
booth. She was quite alone in the 
station. Greedily she devoured the 
two bananas and took a long drink 
from the fountain. ‘Then she carried 
the banana skins down to the wharf 
and threw them into the water. She 
had expected them to sink; but they 
floated, and seemed to point accusing 
fingers at her as she fled back to the 
station. 

She had quieted her physical pangs 
only to waken those of the spirit. She 
had been tempted and had not resisted ; 
she wasa sinner. At any moment she 
might lift her eyes to see a police- 
man advancing to lead her away to 
jail. A glimpse of herself in a mirror 
startled her; in her eyes was the 
hunted look she herself had brought to 
Pheebe’s. She remembered the child’s 
instinctive rush to Clarissa — from 
punishment to sympathy and love. 

Through five hours of torture Miss Susan 
sat, dropping her eyes when people came and 
went at train times, shrinking when the ticket 
agent addressed a good-natured remark to 
her, and cowering when a policeman strolled 
through the station. Before her eyes danced 
always the accusing banana peels. There was 
no comfort anywhere— except in Clarissa. | 
Life seemed one long Jine—at one end stood | 
the policeman; at the other, Clarissa. 

Seven o’clock came finally, after long, lonely 
hours, and the boat came, too. The policeman 
was on the wharf, and Miss Susan’s world 
turned black. He did not accost her, however, 
and she walked across the gangplank with 


eyes straight ahead, in order to avoid seeing | 


the convicting banana skins. The Italian 
crossed before her with his goods again in his 
basket. He stood the basket against the rail 
and went below. Captain Sanders had her bag, 
and restored it to her with the genial wish that 
its loss had not caused her any inconvenience. 
Miss Susan shook her head; she could not 
speak. When the captain left her she glanced 
furtively round. No one seemed to be notic- 
ing her. She took a quarter from her purse 
and dropped it into the Italian’s basket. 

‘*You can’t pay for stolen goods,’’ she mur- 
mured, and turned almost into the arms of 
Squire Perkins. For the first time in her life 
she shrank from him. 

He beamed joyfully. ‘‘Why, Miss Susan, 
what a pleasant surprise! Have you been to 
Ellenden ?’’ 

‘**Yes,’’ answered Miss Susan, instinctively 
flying to cover. 

‘*T wish I’d met you. 
for I was in and out of all the shops. 
your advice. Can we sit down here?’’ 

Miss Susan sat down dumbly. 
lied; she had lied and stolen. 
advise Squire Perkins? 


How could she | 


She had | 


weak pleas for mercy. The squire looked at 
Miss Susan hopefully, and waited for her reply. 

**Tt’s been some months since he drank, 
hasn’t it?’’ she asked. 

‘*Four. But he’s fallenagain. For the sake 
of reputable society we must make an example 
of him. Sinners should not be allowed to stand 
in the seats of the righteous. ’’ 

‘*They don’t,’? she said, shortly. ‘‘They 
can’t till they repent; but it isn’t policemen 
that keep them out of it.’’ 

Mr. Perkins stared in wonder, but Miss 
Susan did not see. . She was thinking that this 
day had thrust her, too, out from the company 
of the ninety and nine just persohs who do 
not need to repent. She stood side by side 
with Jabez Brown and the poor miserable little 
sinner whom she had convicted and sentenced 
so harshly last night. 

**Tt is only punishment that will touch him, ’’ 
said Mr. Perkins. 

**It is only love that will save him,’’ said 
Miss Susan, looking straight before her. ‘‘It 
is love he needs, not punishment. ’’ 

‘* Judicious love —’’ began Mr. Perkins, but 
Miss Susan interrupted him. 

‘* Any kind of love!’’ she said, obstinately. 
‘¢‘ Any kind of love is better than any kind of 
punishment. ’”’ 

Mr. Perkins stared again at Miss Susan, 
and then elaborately changed the subject. 





DRAWN BY B. J. ROSENMEYER 


she feared that she, too, might sit down on 
the bed and mingle her tears with the others. 
‘*1’m going to be so good!’’ cried Phebe. 
Miss Susan looked at her gravely. ‘‘We 
mustn’t steal,’’ she said. ‘‘It is a sin.’’ 
‘“*T won’t! I won’t!’’ the child declared. 
Miss Susan went to the door, and then turned 
and came back into the room. ‘‘Phoebe,’’ she 








said, ‘‘when you want sugar, you show Miss 
Clarissa what you take. I don’t want you to 
overeat. ’” 

To the awe and amazement of them both, 
Miss Susan suddenly bent her straight back 
and kissed first the big girl and then the little 
one; then, picking up her candle, she went 
out of the room and left them together. 


OLD PLANTATION DAYS 


NE whole wing of the 
rambling old plantation 
house was occupied by 

| an ancient ballroom, which doubtless had been 

indispensable when the house was built in 1730, 

but it had never been more than a playroom 

for us. It was sixty feet long by thirty feet 
wide, and the height of its ceiling was pro- 
digious. A narrow wainscot circled the room 
below the windows, and above them, twenty 








more elaborate one. It projected a foot or 





ABOVE THE WINDOWS WE NAILED THE TUPELO AND THE BLACK-GUM LIMBS. 


|On the few occasions when he had differed 
from her he had not enjoyed the argumerit. 
He could ascribe her present strange atti- 
tude only to, the sun on the hot streets of 
Ellenden. 

Miss Susan heard few of his platitudes. 
Perfectly erect, she sat on her stool, recon- 
| structing a universe. At seven in the morning 
it had been dominated by Miss Susan, vice- 
| gerent of strict justice. At seven in the evening 
| it was swayed by Clarissa, from whose eyes 
there shone the broad love that heals human 
| hearts. 
| When Miss Susan reached home supper was 


| set forth; she sat down to it hungrily without | 


even removing her bonnet. She did not speak 
until the cold lamb and warmed-over peas had 
disappeared. Then she asked in her usual 
| short way, ‘‘Where’s Phcebe?’’ 

‘*She’s gone to bed,’’ Clarissa answered. 
‘*Was it hot in the attic to-day?’’ 

Clarissa turned defiantly. ‘‘Aunt Susan, I 
| didn’t put her there. 
| the country, and I had to let her spend it out- 
| doors. ’” 

‘*T’ll go up and see her,’’ said Miss Susan. 

‘*Oh,’’ cried the girl, 
feel any worse to-night! She’s been crying 
ever since she went to bed.’’ 

Without a word Miss Susan went into the hall 
with her candle and mounted the stairs to| 
Pheebe’s room; she set the candle down on the 
table. Clarissa trailed after her. 
| For an instant she stood looking at the child, 
| while Clarissa held her breath. 
| ‘*Would you rather stay here, Phebe, or go | 





| looking fixedly at the child. 

‘*Oh,’’ cried Phoebe, ‘‘I’d rather stay here! 
Miss Clarissa’s here. ’’ 

Miss Susan laughed shortly. ‘‘Yes, Miss 
Clarissa’s here. If she thinks she can keep 


It was her last day in | 


‘don’t make her | 


more from the wall, and was beautifully fretted 
with all kinds of intricate carving. Above this 
high cornice the ceiling was vaulted. On the 
walls between the windows were tall mirrors, 
quaint and faded. On one side of the room 


was a cavernous fireplace, lined with old blue’ 


| delft tiles, which pictured wonderful adventures 
by land and sea. 

In such a room we used to romp as children 
on rainy days; and at Christmas time the little 
| negroes would gather there to receive their 
presents. One summer, I remember, we packed 
the tobaceo for shipment in the ballroom. I 
could not reconcile the rich, oily smell of the 
wrapper leaves with the faint and far-off odor 
| of silk and brocade that seemed the traditional 
| aroma of the great room. 

Once my brother Tom and I used the room 
as an asylum for the lovely migrant birds that 
came near perishing that winter from the cold. 

Early in December Tom, while shooting 
Wilson’s snipe with a friend from Charleston 
who understood very slightly the nature of a 
gun, had been shot in the side at close range; 
| and for weeks we despaired of his life. Finally 
| he was able to get about in a dressing gown, 
but old Doctor Graham forbade him to leave 
the house. Of course he soon became restless 
| under the confinement, and we were kept busy 

trying to think of ways to amuse him. I hesi- 
tated to tell him what I saw on my frequent 
trips to the woods and fields, for my tales 
appeared to make him more restless and un- 
happy. For a long time I tried to think of a 
way to bring the fields and the woods to him; 
and at last nature herself came to my assistance. 





It’s funny I didn’t, | back to the asylum?’’ Miss Susan asked,| We awoke one January morning to find the 
I want 


ground covered with snow and ice. The trees 
were jeweled heavily with sleet, and their 
branches creaked in the bleak wind that was 
bearing down on us out of the north. Snow is 
very rare in that latitude; and on the few occa- 


‘It is Jabez Brown,’’ the squire said, | us both in order, I guess the house is big sions when I had seen it fall a warm rain had 


stretching out his long, thin legs. ‘‘He’s been | 
drinking again, as you know. Miss Clarissa 
begged him off last time, but clemency has | 


| enough to cover the three of us.’’ 
Clarissa, with her eyes shining, flung her | 


arms round her aunt and. kissed her. Then 


| soon followed, and had carried it away at once. 
But this was a genuine snowfall, actually 
come to stay. Great was our excitement and 


had no effect. The fellow needs punishment.’ | she turned and gathered into her arms the | great the mistrust of the negroes, who always | 


Miss Susan had always been Mr. Perkins’s 
unflagging lieutenant in seeing that sinners | 
were properly punished. The two together | 


| hot, moist, tear-stained Pheebe. 
Miss Susan half wonderingly touched the | 
‘cheek that Clarissa had kissed. 


believed that any extraordinary freak of | 
weather foretold disaster. As soon as I could | 


ala Arc hibald Rutledge Yea 


IV. THE BIRDS’ BALLROOM. 


feet from the floor, there was a wider and |}. 








for me. He knew well that 
there would be an adventure 
for us on such a morning. 

**Boss, the Mainfield’s full of ducks,’’ he 
said, ‘‘and I see four woodcock by the plum 
thicket. I most ketch one,’’ he added, with a 
grin. 

I was turning back for my gun when father 
came out of the house. 

‘*Where to, son?’’ he asked. 

I told him about the ducks and the woodcock. 

**T suppose the ducks don’t mind it much, ’’ 
he said, ‘‘but I wouldn’t shoot the 
woodcock or any other birds. They 
are too numbed to show you a clean 
pair of wings. ’’ 

I saw his point, and so did Prince, 
who took away any disappointment I 
might have had by laughing, and 
saying: 

‘*Mas’ Henry is as good to little 
buds same as if they were chillun.’’ 

‘*But, Prince,’’ I said, ‘‘what are 
we going to do to have a good time?’’ 

Prince rolled his eyes and shuffied 
his feet. 

‘*Le’ we go down and ketch them 
woodcock fo’ show Mas’ Tom,’’ he 
suggested. ‘‘They don’t have much 
sense, ’’ he added, with his slow smile. 

At first the idea seemed odd and im- 
possible, but the negro reassured me. 

‘*If my foot don’t slip this morn- 
ing,’’ he said, ‘‘I will sho ketch some 
scandalous big woodcock. ’’ 

Crossing the open inclosure and 
passing the stables, we came to the 
dense little thicket of wild - plum 
bushes, near the path and adjacent 
to a pine thicket. Suddenly Prince 
cried out: 

‘““Dar’s one! See him settin’ 
yonder? He looks like the picture 
of the chief justice heself !’’ 

I did see him ‘‘settin’ yonder,’’ 
with his prodigious length of bill, his 
round, unwinking eye, and his beauti- 
ful black and rufous feathers. And I 
marked, too, in the ‘‘grave and stern 
decorum of the countenance he wore, ’’ 
the likeness to the old chief justice whose por- 
trait hung in the library. No other bird, except 
perhaps the eagle, has so much dignity as the 
woodcock. 

Cautiously we now approached, much closer 
than I had ever been to a live woodcock before. 
Yet this prince of the woodland did not fly; 
he sat there in the snowy dead leaves, with his 
head and bill drawn back against his body and 
his big eyes looking steadily at me. When I was 
within a few feet of him he moved in a half- 
dazed way, ruftied his feathers and tried to rise. 

But he was too cold to take care of himself, 
and a low-branching limb struck him back to 
the earth. Ina moment I had seized him, and 
he did not struggle to escape. It may have 
been fancy, but I thought he snuggled down 
comfortably when I put him inside the big 
pocket of my hunting coat. 

In just such a way Prince and I caught four 
other woodcock, several robins, —probably more 
overcome by the intoxicating berries of the 
wild-orange tree than by the snow and cold, — 
a cedar waxwing, and two song sparrows. 
These we bore back in triumph to the house. 

Tom saw us coming, and met us eagerly at 
the door. I told him to hold out his hands, 
and I put into them one of the woodcock. He 
could hardly believe his eyes, and it did my 
heart good to see him so greatly delighted. As 
a place to keep our birds until after the cold 
snap, he proposed the ballroom; and mother, 
only too glad to give Tom pleasure, readily 
gave her consent. So off we marched with 
our willing, half-frozen captives. We opened 
all the shutters in the ballroom, stopped up 
the holes in the broken windowpanes, built a 
roaring fire of live oak and lightwood, and 
then, one by one, carefully took the birds out 
of my coat. 

The temperature of the room was high 
enough to thaw them out quickly, and soon 
they began to hop about, pecking at grains of 
rice that we had scattered on the floor. The 
woodcock did not hop; they walked. Their 
dignity of carriage was positively enormous. 
Before long the room was as warm as on a 
summer’s day, and the song sparrows, which 
from the first had been cheerily pecking at the 








She had | get dressed and have breakfast I hurried out| rice, now flew to the window sill, where, to 


had been a strong guard against Clarissa’s | | almost forgotten how a kiss felt. Fora moment | to the back porch, where I found Prince waiting | our delight, they gave little trills of exquisite 











song. Their fearlessness was characteristic of 
all the birds we caught; none of them seemed 
at all afraid of us. 

We decided that we must have a regular 
supply of the food to which most of the birds 
were accustomed; so Prince and I hitched up 
the ox, Cain, in the single cart and drove out 
to the Wood Gate to get some holly berries and 
whatever else we could find. Not far from the 
inclosure we came on a beautiful holly tree 
twenty feet high and burdened with berries. 
We cut it down and loaded it on the cart. 
Farther on we gathered great branches laden 
with berries from tupelo, black-gum and cassena 
trees; we found also several fine bunches of 
mistletoe, quantities of smilax, and an abun- 
dance of both red and black swamp-brier 
berries. 

We turned happily homeward, and for the 
first time in my life I remember noticing the 
crunching of wagon wheels in snow. Near 
the gate I saw a bird lying on the ground, and 
at a little distance there were several others 
huddled in afence corner. Prince and I caught 
them easily; the one proved to be a beautiful 
little Southern yellowthroat, 
the others fox sparrows, ex- 
quisite in their brown mot- 
tled coats. It was a great 
delight to us to take them 
out of their misery into the 
warmth and cheer of the 
welcoming ballroom. 

As we drew up at the front 
door we saw Tom watching 
us from the window. I soon 
transferred my little captives 
to him; then Prince and I 
lugged the tree, the vines 
and the broken boughs into 
the house. The holly tree 
we stood in one corner of the 
ballroom, while the smilax 
and the swamp vines we fes- 
tooned in great green loops 
between the windows. Above the windows 
we nailed the tupelo and the black-gum limbs, 
and the long. mantel we decorated with the 
scarlet cassena boughs. The first birds to take 
advantage of their new surroundings were the 
robins ; they flew into the holly tree, where they 
hopped about, picking at the berries, and 
occasionally giving a few droll notes of a song 
of long-past summer. The woodcock retreated 
sedately to far corners; one took up his posi- 
tion beneath the holly, where I saw him lower 
his brown wings, spread his white-tinged fan- 
tail, and strut about like a Lilliputian gobbler. 

Our birds’ ballroom appeared so successful 
that, urged by Tom, Prince and I made half 
a dozen trips that bitter cold day to the fields 
and woods near the house. In the dense 
shrubbery between the house and the river we 
captured a golden-crowned thrush that was 
trying feebly to pick at some wild-orange 
berries. A little farther on we gathered in a 
yellow-throated warbler, a chickadee and three 
waxwings. In a clump of frozen pokeberries 
near the old smokehouse we caught two cat- 
birds. As cold and wretched as they were, 
they showed a shy intelligence, and even after 
we had them in our grasp they seemed to 
question with their bright eyes our right to 
seize them. Out beyond the stable, in the 
desolately brown cotton field, we rescued a dozen 
or more sparrows—vesper, savanna and white- 
throated. A ruby-crowned kinglet we found 
lying under a cluster of blackberry canes, and 
at first we were afraid that it was frozen; but 
it proved to be one of the liveliest of our guests. 
Besides those, we picked up many others. 

We now had a fine collection, and as the cold 
spell would apparently continue for some days, 
we prepared to enjoy their companionship. 
At night we carefully put out the embers in 
the chimney, so that the birds should not fly 
toward the fire. Whenever we entered the 
room during the day we did so very carefully, 
although not stealthily, for a cunning approach 
will startle a bird far more than a natural one. 
The shier of our little visitors, as soon as they 
had recovered from the effects of the cold, 
betook themselves to the high cornice above 
the windows; from that proud elevation they 
peeped over at us below, as if we were intruders 
on their private domains. 

After three happy days of watching and 
feeding our pets, the snow vanished under a 
warm rain; when the sun came out balmy and 
pleasant, we opened two windows to release 
our friends. They soon felt the currents of 
fresh air inviting them, and with little persua- 
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sion they left us—tamely, however, and with | 


the reluctance of good manners. The fact 
that they did not fly wildly away gave us 
silent evidence that they appreciated our shel- 
ter. Many of them sat near the windows in 
a big live oak, preening their feathers and 
sunning themselves. The woodcock we caught 
and dropped out of the window; they whirred 
off on whistling wings to the dark fastness of 
the shrubbery. 

Such was our birds’ ballroom, and such the 
way in which Prince and I succeeded in bring- 
ing the best that was in the woods and fields 
to Tom. And ever since then the three of us 
have felt in closer friendship with the birds; 
and they, understanding our feeling, have 
appeared to regard us with more confidence. 


END OF THE SERIES. 
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fathomless depths of the mind, we meet | 

many kinds of beauty when we gaze upon 
a human face. There is cutaneous beauty, — | 
the beauty of the skin, —seen at its best in the | 


brain and arteries are still young, and would | 
show no trace of age even under the micro- | 


scope, the mere skin is already beginning to| 


bloom. 
would not be worth talking about. 

The shape of the jaw, like many other ele- 
ments of b-auty or ugliness, is given by nature 


If beauty were only skin-deep it! 





back teeth, even though they 


to beauty. 


beauty. 
The nose is rightly re-| 
garded as an important | 


element of beauty. If it) 
cannot be breathed through, | 
even though it may be very | 
well formed externally, it 
will soon ruin the beauty 
of any face. The person 
who breathes through his 
mouth cannot have a beau- 
tiful mouth, no matter how 
beautiful his character may be; and as he is 
liable to’ be poisoned by infection of the 
adenoids in his nose, and to be short of 
oxygen in his blood, his intelligence will prob- 
ably suffer. And when stupidity comes, beauty 
goes. In England, eight per cent. of our school 
| children have adenoids, which we cannot be 
| bothered to remove, shame on us. 

| The psychical elements of beauty are, neces- 
| sarily, the only elements of the beauty that 
endures. From Plato onward, the great poets 
|and thinkers assure us that the state of the 
| soul affects the body, moulds and marks it so 
| that the body becomes the organ of the invisible 
| musician, the skin the canvas of the unseen 
painter. 

Is that really so? we may ask. In the scien- 
tific twentieth century, with its microscopes 
and test tubes, which have always failed to 
reveal a hint or vestige of the soul, are we 
still to believe that the soul can stamp its 
image and superscription upon material things, 
such as our bodies? 

Less than half a century ago there were 
thinkers and students who did not doubt the 
power of the soul as sculptor, musician, artist. 
‘*Every right action and true thought,’’ said 
John Ruskin, ‘‘sets the seal of its beauty 
on person and face; every wrong action and 
foul thought its seal of distortion.’’ That 
is a fairly definite and dogmatic assertion, 
and we must see whether science will sup- 
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or heredity. But if it is to maintain the shape- | 
liness that nature intended it to have, it must | 
not be abused. We must take care of our | 


we throw too much work | 
upon our front teeth, which | 
then begin to protrude—a | 
thing that is almost fatal sal 





port it. 

A still more profound thinker, Walt Whit- | 
man, said the same thing in splendid and 
remarkable words: ‘‘Love the earth and sun 
and the animals, despise riches, give alms to 
everyone that asks, stand up for the stupid 
and crazy . . . and your very flesh shall be a 
great poem, and have the richest fluency, not 
only in its words, but in the silent lines of 
its lips and face, and between the lashes 
of your eyes, and in every motion and joint 
of your body.’’ ° 
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HE eyes have been called the windows of | 
the soul. The dull person, or he who} 
has not enough courtesy and sympathy 

to be interested in us when we talk, shows his 
| ugliness in the immobility of his eyelids, 
whereas the man whose mind is sensitive and 
responsive displays an attractive activity of 
eyes and eyelids. : 
Smiling, especially the smiling that is kindly 
and not contemptuous, makes lines in the skin 
round the eyes; and since a kindly sense of 
humor is a beauty of the soul, these linés 
| count for beauty. 
| ‘There are those who say that smiling brings | 
crows’- feet, and that consequently we should | 
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ROM the surface inward, even to the | lines of grimacing, found, I think, more round | traits of Lord Shaftesbury, the kind, John 


the mouth than round the eyes. 

The mouth, indeed, is far more expressive 
than the eyes. It is the speaking likeness of 
the soul. In an infant the mouth is quite 


make our own mouths far more than we make 
any other feature of our faces. The beauty 
that endures is beauty of expression, and it is 


round the eyes, but mostly in the mouth and 
the lines round it. 
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R confirmation of the opinion of artist 
go to such a sober student of anatomical 


dent of beauty, and especially every photog- 
rapher and portrait painter, should study 
Darwin’s book, ‘‘ The Expression of the 
Emotions in Man and Animals.”’ It is the 
greatest study of the subject ever made. 

Underneath the skin of our faces lie a mul- 
titude of minute, delicate muscles, running in 
many directions and very richly supplied with 
nerves. They are known as the muscles of 
expression, and they are all supplied with fibres 
from a single great nerve on each side—the 
‘*facial nerve.’’ In unison with every state of 
emotion and feeling, orders are sent through 
the pair of facial nerves to the muscles of 
expression, and those orders are different in 
every case. Different sets of the muscles of 
expression are used to express different emo- 
tions. 

Thus Darwin has a chapter that he calls 
‘** Low Spirits, Anxiety, Grief, Dejection, 
Despair,’’ and in it he shows how the ‘‘grief 
muscles,’’ as he calls them, are thrown into 
action. When the emotion passes, the muscles 
of course relax and the expression disappears. 
But in time the face changes according to the 
kinds of emotion that it has most often ex- 
pressed. In time the man who is always 
laughing comes to look jolly, the thinker 
begins to look thoughtful, and the worrier, 
the sulky man, and the hopeless man who 
have been using their grief muscles over and 
over again begin to acquire a permanent look 
of dolefulness. 

Darwin has carefully described the conse- 
quences of depression and sulkiness upon the 
face. ‘The muscles lose their ‘‘tone,’’ and so 
the lips, cheeks and lower jaw all sink down- 
ward by their own weight. Thus all the 
features are lengthened; that is why the face 
of a person who hears bad news is said to fall. 
The eyes become dull and lack expression ; the 
corners of the mouth are drawn downward— 
which is a sign of being out of spirits so well 
known as to be proverbial. 

It is not nearly so much bodily pain as mental 
distress and depression, Darwin observed, that 
calls these muscles into action. If we look at 
the father’s face in the terrible statue of the 
Laocoén, we shall see how the sculptor studied 
the action of those muscles. 

Everyone knows what it looks like to be 
‘‘down in the mouth,’’ and Darwin observed 
‘*how small a depression of the corners of the 
mouth gives to the countenance an expression 
of low spirits or dejection, so that an extremely 
slight contraction of these muscles would be 
sufficient to betray this state of mind.’” When 
Sir James Crichton-Browne studied the expres- 
sions of the insane for Darwin, he noticed that 
the lines or furrows brought about by the 
habitual contraction of the grief muscles are 
persistent in severe cases. 

Now this is the point for us. What is true 
of the grief muscles is true of all the sets of 
muscles that express emotions. In course 
of time the muscles that are most used become 
depressed, larger and more powerful, whereas 
the others become atrophied and feeble. The 
skin is perfectly elastic in early youth, and 
shows no record of its treatment; but very 
soon its elasticity begins to fail, and then it 
begins to record the behavior of the muscles 
that underlie it. 

If it is habitually creased here or there, in 
time lines will appear and remain as records 
of those hours of kindness or sulkiness or 
grief or concentrated thought. By all means 
let us learn to read the past and the future 
from lines in the skin—but let it be from the 


| keep the face still and expressionless. Such | 9eo= 


| advisers have only a skin-deep wisdom. If) 

| we read them further, we discover that soon 
they begin to advise us to apply to the skin | 
certain kinds of ‘‘beauty’’ that are not even 
skin-deep. 

| ‘The right kind of smiling makes lines upon 
the face, but they are lovely lines. There is | 
another kind of smiling,—or grimacing,—un- | 
sympathetic and contemptuous, that makes 

| other lines, which are unlovely ; the unpleasant 
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indisputable lines drawn round the eye and 
mouth, and not from the lines of the hand. 
Every man draws his own portrait with a 
few masterly, unerring strokes upon the skin 
of his own face—the canvas given to him as a 
blank in infancy. Look at the bust of Nero, 
the cruel, in the British Museum; at the por- 


Stuart Mill, the thoughtful; of Lord Lister 
| **battling with death and pain’’; and in each 
| case you will see the soul’s portrait surely 


| revealed. Any child can read the meaning of 


infant. Cutaneous beauty is the most super- | meaningless. As the years advance it takes these masterly lines, these cunning touches; 
ficial and transient that we know. When the its form for beauty or for ugliness. We all | and I think that a good many domestic animals 


|can make a fair guess at them. In truth, 
although we may never have held a brush, 
we can all paint one portrait better than 


wrinkle, to lose its elasticity and youthful | to be found partly in the eyelids and the skin | Rembrandt. 


That is what we must reckon with when 
| we look at a beautiful young child with its 
inimitable young skin, its pearly little teeth, 
| its clear and lustrous eyes. Those charms are 
}all very well as long as thay last, but they 
|are almost all doomed. Once in a hundred 
times the later set of teeth do not discredit 
| the trusting anatomist who calls them the 


are invisible, and therefore | and poet, Ruskin and Whitman, we may | ‘‘permanent teeth’’; but in every case the 
may not seem to contribute | 
If we lose them | detail as Charles Darwin himself. Every stu- | mediably. 


| eyes and the skin must age visibly and irre- 


Fortunate it is that the essential person, 
‘about whose beauty we suppose ourselves to 
| be talking, has not yet arrived in this tiny 
child. He or she is about to arrive. The 
mouth and the skin round it, as yet an. un- 
touched canvas, will take personal form and 
reveal a spiritual likeness. Consciously or 
unconsciously, every beholder will now ask 
and answer for himself the questions, ‘‘Is that 
mouth now kindly or sullen, selfish, lax, stern, 
mobile or rigid? Are its corners level, do they 
go up or down? Do we read charity, cun- 
ning, greed, sorrow, hope or fear in the bio- 
graphical details of this face?’’ For every 
man’s and every woman’s face is a biography, 
and a portrait, too. 

If, indeed, the soul has been engaged 
throughout past years with the beautiful 
thoughts and feelings that Ruskin and Walt 
Whitman refer to, then to the happy beholder 
there is revealed the beauty that endures. 
When we see it in the face of a middle-aged 
or old woman we realize the meaning of 
Ruskin’s phrase about woman—‘‘born to be 
| love visible. ’”’ 
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OT merely does this soul-made and soul- 
N deep beauty endure, but its quality and 
value become more apparent as the years 
goon. In a young face with a perfect com- 
| plexion, clean and regular teeth, crowned and 
framed with lustrous and abundant hair, we 
may miss even what beauty of expression may 
be already recorded there. The bodily beauties 
are likely to satisfy us and take our attention. 
| But in later years, when those beauties have 
faded, the beauty that endures becomes more 
apparent. The necessary materials for the 
soul’s use remain. Hair is lifeless, teeth are 
almost lifeless, and neither can express the 
mind at all. They may go, and it makes no 
odds to the soul. There always remains all 
that is needed for the portrayal of the soul— 
or its betrayal. The beholder’s attention is 
not now caught by trifles; he now has little 
except the signs of soul to look at, and what 
there are he sees. 
| Thus we can watch some old men and 
women growing more beautiful every day. 
They may be ‘‘sans hair, sans teeth,’’ but 
| they are not ‘‘sans everything.’’ The neces- 
Sary canvas remains, with the soul’s portrait 
| upon it, and with no gaudy frame to spoil it 
now. Their beauty endears them to all who 
have seeing eyes; it shines more clearly as 
the body decays, and everyone has seen such 
beauty as this, limned in the face, remaining 
| when the life has fled, and looking out even 
from the shroud. 

The factor—that is to say, the maker—of 
| the beauty that age cannot wither nor custom 
| Stale is the mind. Even here, mind is the 
|only important matter. The woman who 

worries about her fleeing beauty, who becomes 
jealous of the young who need not be anxious 
about their complexions, and who begins to 
apply cosmetics to her face, trusting to a kind 
| of beauty that, as we have said, is not even 
| Skin-deep, must be told that there is no cos- 
metic known, or ever will be, that can com- 
pare for a moment with a glad heart, an active 
mind, and a loving soul. 

They are invisible, it is true, and they work 
| from within; whereas, we argue, beauty is 
visible, and must be dealt with from with- 
out. But everything made by life and mind 
is made from within, and nothing else matters. 

That is the method of those incomparable 
creators. They apply no pigments to the lips 
and eyes, but paint them pretty well, none the 
less; they hold the mouth in no mould, but 
they mould it none the less, for children to 
run to or fly from. If our efforts in making 
and preserving beauty are to succeed, we must 
work from within also. 

But I fear that, even in this age of knowl- 








edge, the task is harder than it used to be. 
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we need subtler and kindlier influences than 


Surgeons can be found for adenoids and dentists 
their steel. For the beauty of holiness there 


for bad teeth, more skillful than ever before. 





But for the making of the beauty that endures | is no maker except the soul. 
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SO) + aunt thinks I should, 
and her aunt were and I like music very 
settled in their little much. ’’ 

bare room in the Anna Louisa Home, and| ‘‘Better than anything in the world, Miss 
although they knew no more than most of the | Lotta Embury ?’’ 

other inmates who Anna Louisa may have} ‘‘I don’t know enough about it yet, sir, to 
been, they were grateful for the comfort pro- | be able to say.’’ 

vided in her name at a price that a ‘‘self-| ‘‘That’s an honest answer,’’ said Herr 
supporting’”’ girl could afford to pay. Kahlke. ‘‘You have brought your violin, I 

They had slept amid the strangeness and | see. Please let me hear you play.’’ 

the noise of the city. The ‘‘toof-toofing’’ of 
the automobiles late into the night, the clatter | one whom she had always known, that she | 
of milk carts at dawn, the clang of bells and | felt no fear. She lifted her violin to her | 


S JON Lotta Embury 


He was so simple and so kind, so like some | 


and as he talked and listened, his great, deep 
eyes turned from one to the other. At last he 
rose. ‘‘To-morrow,’’ he said. 





‘*What does he mean?’’ asked Lotta of her | 


unt, when they were on the street. ‘‘Does 


a 
he think I am not far enough advanced to | 


study with him?’’ 

‘*T can’t make it out,’’ replied Aunt Cathy, 
in a troubled voice. 
morrow. But now let us enjoy ourselves. ’’ 


Lotta could hardly realize that this was her | 


quiet Aunt Cathy—this eager little woman 
who bought flowers for their belts, who took 
her to luncheon at the smart little chocolate 
shop, who stopped before windows, and even 


Cathy remembered her duty. She took Lotta 
back to their room, and shutting her in, left 
her to practice. 

They dined that night at the commons 
of the Anna Louisa Home, and were conducted 
| down the length of the crowded dining room 
| to a little table at which sat a solitary person, | 
a young girl with dull yellow hair. She was 
| dressed in green, and was so quick of motion, | 





| so brilliant of eye and so alert that she sug-‘ 


‘*We shall know to-| 


ventured into the shops. But presently Aunt | 


have seen her; she declared that she could not 
lift her head from the pillow. 

Lotta flooded the room with fresh air, then 
softened the light with drawn shades. She 
saw that her aunt wished to be alone. 

‘*T’m going out into the garden,’’ she said, 
softly. ‘‘Perhaps the housekeeper will let me 
| feed the doves. ’’ 
| She went thoughtfully down the stairs. 
| Something was going wrong. Now that she 
came to think of it, all the preceding evening 
her aunt had been preoccupied. While Lotta 
crumbled some bread and coaxed the pigeons 
to come fluttering about her, she tried to find 
some explanation of her aunt’s distress. 

‘*We shall get very well acquainted,’’ she 
said to the doves, and dropped crumbs upon 
her shoulders, so that they would alight there. 
|‘*We shall be friends and I shall feed you 
every day, and that will be a great comfort to 
all of us.’’ 

A small golden head was thrust from an 
upper window. 

| ‘¢‘What a perfectly lovely cover design you’d 
make!’’ called May Blossom. ‘‘Just play 
| with those birds a few moments more, will 


the blowing of whistles had not been enough to | shoulder, and at Aunt Cathy’s suggestion | | gested an intelligent and sociable humming | you, and I’ll bring down my sketchbook !’’ 


keep them awake. And now, having break-| played a whimsical, melodious piece of | 


fasted, they were starting out to keep their} Mozart’s. It suited her happy mood, and | 
appointment with the great Herr Anton| although her bowing was rather stiff, the 
Kahlke. master seemed not ill pleased. 

Lotta was as eager for the new adventure| ‘‘You may play something else, please,’’ 
as Polly would have been. The roar of the| he said, slowly, at the conclusion of the piece. 
great town coming in at her 
window was a challenge, and 
she wanted to go out where 
the fall of her foot on‘ the 
pavement and the sound of 
her voice as she talked would 
be added to that great vibra- 
tion. She looked at herself 
again and again in the glass, 
seeing the reflection of the 
red -cheeked, shining - eyed 
country girl, in a gray sum- 
mer dress and the little blue 
toque. She was glad she had 
tan Oxfords and walking 
gloves. They were quite 
‘**smart,’’ she thought, select- 
ing the word a fashionably 
dressed woman had used on 
the train. As for Aunt Cathy, 
she was a dear—delicate of 
face and sweet and quaint in 
appearance, all that a little 
wonderful aunt should be. 

They walked down the three 
flights of stairs—they were 
timid about the elevator, 
which they would have had 
to run themselves—and came 
out on the street. At the 
farther end of it they caught 
a glimpse of Lake Michigan, 
blue and sparkling. 

It was the first time that 
Lotta had looked into shop 
windows where rich jewels or 
fine paintings were displayed. 
She saw beautiful gowns in 
the windows, too, and curious 
foreign wares. At each store 
she wished to stop. Indeed, 
she would have asked nothing 
better than to pass the morn- 
ing looking at the gay crowd. 
She had not known that 
people could look so gallant 
and care-free. But her aunt 
would not let her pause. 

‘I’m so glad I’m not frightened,’’? said| ‘‘ Massenet’s ‘ Flégie,’”? whispered Aunt | 
Lotta, cheerfully. ‘‘I wasn’t afraid the | Cathy, trying to read the master’s deep eyes. | 
night of the concert, either. Isn’t it curi-| Lotta liked the ‘‘£légie,’’ although she did | 
ous ?”” not understand it. Mr. Reich had particularly 

‘*Yes, it is,’? her aunt agreed. ‘‘I have commended her playing of it. Now, when she 
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THE MASTER SEEMED NOT ILL PLEASED. 


heard of musicians who became very great and had finished it, she turned to Herr Kahlke for | 


who never got over being timid before an | approval. She was accustomed to praise, and 
audience, although I don’t see why they should innocently and without egotism she waited for 
be. I should be very grateful if I could give the commendatory words; but they did not 
pleasure of that sort to others. ’’ | come. 
‘*Yes, it is a pleasure,’’ said Lotta, | 
heartedly. | Herr Kahlke, ‘‘but, after all, he can write. | 
They reached the great building in which At your age it is natural to like the pictur- 


Herr Kahlke had his office, and were lifted up | esque. Let me take your violin in my hand. | 


and up in a curious square tower, through the It is really a very nice little instrument, 


windows of which they could at last look down | though it is of modern manufacture. Yes, our | 


on the roofs of the buildings below. Lotta | Massenet has his points—oh, undoubtedly. ’’ 
thought how Polly would have enjoyed the; He drew his bow across the strings, and 
experience, and how she would be wondering | with a note as sorrowful as that made by an 
about Herr Kahlke. 
Their names were presently taken in to him, | on the air the first sigh of Massenet’s exquisite 
and while they waited in an anteroom Lotta | plaint. Lotta sat strangely rebuked, com- 





‘*He is sentimental, that Massenet,’’ said 


| autumn wind among dead leaves there broke | 


bird. She was engaged in making a salad. 
‘*Tt’s a pity that you aren’t ready for your | 
salad,’’ she said to Lotta. ‘‘Then I could | 
have mixed the dressing for you; though per- | 
haps you insist on mixing your own dressing. ’’ 
| ‘Oh, no, I don’t. I’ve never thought much 
about it one way or the other. 
Are there a great nany ways 
of mixing salad dressing ?’’ 


there are salad eaters. ’’ 
take our fresh vegetables 


them. ’’ 


trying to put her in the 
wrong? But no, in her kind, 
wholesome face there was 
nothing except frankness and 
simplicity. 

‘““Do .you know, I’m not 
very particular, either,’’ said 
the girl. ‘‘But I am home- 
sick—homesick as I: can be. 


here at the table with me, 
but they’re gone, and now 
I’ve nothing to do but sit here 
and think about my people at 
home. ’” 

‘*Are you far away from 
them?’’ asked Aunt Cathy. — 

**Oh, yes, I’m a good way 
from them. I can see them 
only two. or three times a 
year. You see, my sister is 
ill, and mother has to nurse 
her. I daren’t bring them 
here to this town; so I stay 
here and make the money, 
and they stay there and do 
the best they can.’’ 

A sympathetic little silence 


question in Aunt Cathy’s 
face. 

‘*Oh, you’re wondering how 
I make my money. Well, 
get out the advertising pam- 
phiets for Hart & Payne, 
wholesale milliners. At least, 
that’s my present job. When 
I’ve finished their work I do similar things 
for others. I have to work like mad, but it’s 
| splendid pay. Yes, good pay, dry work, no 
future. Take my advice and never do it.’’ 


‘*Tt’s drawing that you do, isn’t it?’’ asked | 


Lotta. 

| ‘Yes, I draw the fine French model hats | 
and pictares of lace neck gear and lingerie. I| 
started out to be an artist—thought I was going | 
to lead the higher life.’’ She smiled brightly. | 
‘*But I couldn’t wait. Art. was longer than 
I thought it would be, and mother and sister | 
needed f 


my niece, Lotta Embury.’’ 
| ‘*Thank you, Miss Summerville. I am Mary 
| Blossom—usually called May. Do you intend 
to stay here?’’ 

So Catherine Summerville told May Blossom 
her story and Lotta’s. After dinner they went | 
| together to the drawing-room. May introduced | 


‘*‘Almost as many ways as | 
‘*Where I come from, we | 
without thinking much about | 


The other girl looked up| 
sharply. Was this newcomer | 


I’ve had some pleasant girls | 


fell. The girl could see a) 


‘*What is “your name, please?’’ asked Aunt | 
Cathy. ‘‘I am Miss Summerville. This is | 


| Lotta laughed. ‘lf you’re going to sketch 
us, hurry up, or these greedy things will be 
horribly overfed.’’ 
A moment later May Blossom appeared 
| with her sketching pad. She had brought 
| her paints instead of her pencil, and with 
splashes and wild strokes was ‘‘making no 
of Lotta, in her pale green gingham flecked 
| with yellow sunlight and wreathed with gray 
and white birds. Behind her was the gray 
brick wall, and above was gray-blue sky. 
The little ‘‘commercial artist’’ declared that 
| She had made ‘‘the hit of her life.’’ 
‘* And now,’’ she said, when she had finished 
| the hasty sketch, ‘‘what can I do for you?’’ 

‘*Why,’’ said Lotta, with sudden inspiration, 
‘*you can come with me to Herr Kahlke’s 
| Studio, for auntie is ill. Have you the time, 
| May 999 

They had agreed to call each other by their 
first names. ’ 

**Of course I can. What fun it will be to 
be present at your triumph !’’ 

If Lotta had enjoyed her walk the day 
before, she was exhilarated by it to-day. The 
| flower venders were out on the street, the 
people were dressed for sunshine, and Lotta, 
thrilling with the joy of it all, no longer felt 
that she was a mere onlooker. It made her 
| feel initiated to be walking along on happy 
| terms with a girl who was brilliantly earning 
her own living, and who now and then nodded 
to a passer-by and spoke of the smart shops in 
the same casual tone in which Lotta mentioned 
the little stores back in Maitland. 

She was glowing when she entered Herr 
Kahlke’s inner room. 

**T am sorry your good aunt is not here,’’ 
he said. ‘‘I particularly wanted your good 
| aunt to be here.’’ 
| He talked to her for a moment or two, spoke 
|to her of her bowing, encouraged her as best 
| he knew how, and told her to play. She had 
| the comfortable feeling of one who had learned 
| her lesson, and she began to play with bright 
confidence. First came the blithe notes of the 
Mozart theme; then followed the sorrowful 
ones of Massenet. She finished with the 
manner of a good child and stood before 





I the silent master. Seconds passed and he did 


|not speak. Lotta, wondering, turned to May 
Blossom, who sat on a high hassock, crouched 
in an elfish attitude. What could be the 
matter, Lotta thought. Then Herr Kahlke 
spoke, and his words held Lotta transfixed. 

‘*Miss Embury, you are not a musician. 
You never will be a musician if you live to be 
a hundred and practice every day of your life. 
Musicians have to be both born and made. 
You were not born one and cannot be made 
one. You lack feeling, ear, sensitiveness, time, 
| temperament. You haven’t the faintest idea 
| of what music means. Miss Summerville has 
| made a mistake. It is not a grievous mistake, 
| because music is only one room in the house 
‘of life, and you can be very happy as‘an occa- 
| sional guest in that room. You are a girl of 
fine qualities. You are cheerful, friendly, 
respectful, industrious, brave. I believe you 
will make a success in life, but not as a 
musician—never, never, never ! 

‘*Look at your hands, my girl. They are 
shapely hands, but not those of a musician. 
| Look in the mirror at your kind, rosy, practical 
|face. That is not the face of a musician. 
Look into your own eyes. Are they haunted 








looked at the cabinets with their curious | pletely spellbound. The sorrows she had not| some of her acquaintances to Lotta and her | | eyes, eyes haunted with visions that others do 


musical instruments. Then she and her aunt | yet experienced rested upon her ; ‘the rich, dark 
were called into the inner room. For a mo- memories that the future might bring her 
ment Lotta could see only a low, square-shoul- | seemed to hover about her like birds in the | 
dered figure against the light; then, as Herr | night. She could have put none of her feel- | 
Kahlke moved toward her, she saw his great | ings into words, however; curiously enough, 
head and his deep-set, luminous dark eyes. 
**Sol’? he said, in a voice that reminded | loved it. 
Lotta of a church bell on a rainy morning. Herr Kahlke handed back the violin. 
‘*So! You are my young musician, I take it. | 
And this is Miss Summerville?’’ day. Play for me again the little thing of | 
He motioned them to chairs, and turned to | Mozart’s, and play lighter, lighter—as if a 
Lotta, whom he had placed so that the light | butterfly were lighting on the strings. And | 
would shine upon her face. 


she sat there thinking how Polly would have | 


aunt, and the evenin,; passed pleasantly. 


aunt was stricken with one of the headaches | 
that frequently made her miserable. 


Aunt Cathy groaned. 
| to that studio, Lotta?’’ 
‘*If I’m to take lessons from Herr Kahlke | 


‘*How can you go alone 


pretty well used to going alone. It seems to 
| me that’s a queer thing to worry about. ’’ 
Whether Lotta’s going alone was the subject 


The next morning, to Lotta’s dismay, her | 


‘‘Of all times to have one of the things!’? | 


| not see, with dreams more~real than realities, 
are they far-gazing eyes, eyes filled with sor- 
| rows and joys not yet experienced? No, they 
| are sensible eyes, the eyes of a steadfast, un- 
imaginative person. They are the eyes of a 
good girl,—the usual girl, if I may say so,— 
| and there is plenty upon which to congratulate 
the possessor of them. ’’ 


‘*Come to-morrow at the same hour of the | for the next few years I shall have to get | Lotta had not moved. Her violin hung at 


| her side. She still faced the master bravely, 
| following all that he said. She did not mind 
that May was there, for in the crashing of her 


| this sad piece, play that for me again, also. of Aunt Cathy’s worry or not, there was no | world about her ears mere shame could play 


‘So you wish to devote yourself to music, | Now let us talk for a moment, if you please. ’’ | doubt that she was disturbed about something. | no part. 


Miss —’’ | He began to question with delicacy until he | 


She lay on the bed with her face in her hands, 


‘*T could trump up an excuse for not taking 


‘*Lotta Embury is my name, sir. Yes, my | had gathered Lotta’s and Aunt Cathy’s story ; | | more unhappy than Lotta ever remembered to | you,’’ continued Herr oe ‘‘and pass you 














on to some one who would take your money 
gladly enough. But you have come up here, 
my dear young lady, with very high hopes. 
Your aunt has staked her happiness on it—or 
so she thinks. I cannot use her money and 
your time, and bring you to’defeat, nor can I 
let you blunder into trouble elsewhere. ’’ 

Lotta sat down and laid her violin very 
gently upon the table. Herr Kahlke, looking 
at her, gave a soft exclamation of pity. He 
opened a window, brought a glass of water, 
and stood ill at ease. 

‘*The blow fell heavier than I thought it 
would,’’ he said aside to May Blossom. 

‘*Tt’s her aunt she’s thinking about,’’ May 
replied, under her breath. 

A little time passed; the red began to come 
back to Lotta’s cheeks. She rose and held out 
her hand to Herr Kahike. ‘‘What you did 
was right, sir,’’ she said, so gently that it 
brought the tears to the German’s eyes. 
‘*Thank you. Shall we go, May?’’ 

‘*T said you were a brave girl!’’ Herr Kahlke 
cried. 

His tone was too sympathetic, and Lotta’s 
fortitude threatened to give way. She had a 
moment’s panic in which she thought she was 
going to burst into tears. May perceived it. 

**Come!’? she commanded. She snatched 
Lotta’s violin from her, thrust it into its case, 
and sped with Lotta to the elevator. 

The two girls made straight for the Anna 
Louisa Home. 

‘*Let’s have it over with,’’ said May. 

‘* But she’s lying ill,’’ said Lotta. ‘‘Oughtn’t 
I to keep it from her? Do you realize that I 
am going to shatter the dream of her life?’’ 

‘*Let’s have it over with,’’ repeated May. 
She wasted no time in consolations. She took 
it for granted that the girl beside her had 
courage and could take misfortune when it 
came. They did not doubt for a moment the 
justice of Herr Kahlke’s verdict. They had 
seen the tears in his eyes, and knew what it 
had cost him to speak. 

**Go in alone,’’ whispered May, when they 
reached Miss Summerville’s door. ‘‘And if 
you want me, call.’’ 

Lotta let May keep the violin. She was 
glad not to have it in her hand when she 
opened the door. She went straight to her 
aunt, who was sitting propped up with pil- 
lows. The older woman held out a shaking 
hand, as if she already suspected the truth. 

Lotta sank on her knees beside the bed. 

**Dearest,’’ she said, ‘‘you must try as hard 
as you can to stand a trouble.’’ 

‘““Yes —’? Aunt Cathy’s eyes widened. 

**Remember, it’s only a trouble to you—not 
to me. It’s only for you I mind, dear little 
auntie. But I can’t play. Herr Kahlke says 
so. I wasn’t born a musician and nobody can 
make me one. It’s all a mistake.’’ 

Aunt Cathy took Lotta’s hand. 

‘*In the night,’’ she said, quietly, ‘‘it all 
came to me. Perhaps I began to understand 
there in the studio when I heard him play. 
But I wouldn’t let myself 
realize; I made allowance 
for all the differences be- 
tween a young student just 
beginning and a famous 
master. And then, Lotta, 
suddenly it came to me— 
what I ought to have 
known long ago —’’ 

‘*What a miserable 
ninny I am not to be able 
to do what you want me to 
do!’’? began Lotta. But 
her aunt, lifting her trem- 
bling hand, went on: 

‘*T am the one who has 
been unfair, Lotta, and 
you must try to forgive 
me. You were willing to 
play, and I thought you 
were enthusiastic. I see 
now, my dear, that you 
were only obedient and 
eager to please. It is true 
that I realized that your 
music lacked expression; but that day at 
Polly’s I felt reassured, for you played just as 
I wanted you to.’’ 

‘‘Oh, Polly was responsible for my playing 
that day. She told me at the last moment 
how that cradle song seemed to her; and all 
my friends were there to say good-by. I 
wanted to cry, and I didn’t dare do that; so I 
played. ’’ 

‘But wouldn’t other inspirations come to 
you?’’ asked her aunt, with a fresh leap of 
hope. ‘‘Mightn’t —’’ 

But Lotta rose to her feet. 

‘“No, no, I couldn’t go round waiting for 
some one else to bolster me up, Aunt Cathy. 
I’ve got to be myself. No, miserable as it 
makes me to disappoint you, the truth is I’m 
glad about being free. I didn’t realize that I 
dreaded the study and the practicing. I thought 
I felt badly because I was leaving home; but 
now I know it was more than that. Think of 
working for years and years, of living away 
from home all for the sake of playing the 
violin! I know now that it never did seem 
worth while to me.’’ 

Aunt Cathy’s hot eyes, shining in her pale 
face, regarded the protesting girl before her. 
**But, Lotta, Lotta, how will you go back 


HE HAD FALLEN 
OF THE DRAINAGE DITCHES. 


and face the people at home? After all they 
expected of you—and the party—and the con- 
cert—and the piece in the paper —’’ She could 
not finish. Maitland was her world; she knew 
no other. 

Lotta suddenly grew white; she clasped 
her hands together. She, too, saw it all— 
the smothered laughter, the gossip, the pity, 
the everlasting retelling of the pitiful little 





tale. She knew what it would mean for 


her, and how much more misery it would 
mean for her little, shivering, cringing aunt. 

‘*I’m not going back,’’ she said, finally. 
**T am going to stay here.’’ 

**Oh!’’ sobbed Aunt Cathy, breaking down 
completely and burying her face in her hands. 
‘*But what will you do, poor child?”’ 

‘tT don’t know what I shall do,’’ answered 
Lotta, heavily. ‘‘But I’m not going home.’’ 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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he had wished to own a genuine bear- 
skin coat, for which he himself had pro- 
cured the pelts. 

When Henry was a small boy his father’s 
cousin, Norman Owens, coming on a visit 
from Idaho one winter, had worn an overcoat 
made from the skin of a 
grizzly bear. That coat had 
fired the imagination of the 
boy; of course he could not 
hope to get a grizzly’s skin, 
but he then and there de- 
termined to get a skin from 
a black bear at the earliest 
opportunity. 

The death of his father 
kept him at home longer 
than he had planned, and 
it was not until he was 
twenty-three years old that 
he went on his long-planned 
hunting trip to northern 
Pennsylvania. There, early 
in October, he shot two 
bears. Neither was very 
large, but both had pelts 
that were in fair condition. 
Because he feared that the 
two skins together might not 
make a garment so large as 
he desired, he bought a third 
skin from an old hunter 
named Malachi Lane, whom 
he met on his trip. 

The pelts were in a 
‘‘raw’’ state, just as they had been removed 


Fhe 1 since Henry Rich was ten years old 
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By Roe L.Hendrick 


off the front hall; then the weather turned 
cold, witha lowering sky. Henry had to drive 
a load of wheat to market, and he wore his 
bearskin coat, which he found very comfort- 
able. In the afternoon rain began to fall. It 
soon turned to sleet, and by the time Henry 
had returned to the farm there was every 
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SPREADING HIS ARMS AND GROWLING LIKE A BEAR, HE 


RUSHED FORWARD. 


indication that a severe storm was coming. 
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into the muck land, waved his arms at the 
cattle and shouted, in order to hurry them 
along. They had formed in a group a few 
rods away to windward, and stood there re- 
garding him with big rolling eyes, as if they 
had never before seen such a creature. Then, 
instead of hurrying toward the lane, they 
| began to spread out fanwise, and Bess con- 
tinued to bellow and toss up the earth. 

Then Henry realized that it was the odor 
of his wet coat that made them act so strangely. 

‘They think I’m a bear,’’ he said to him- 
self, and laughed aloud at the thought. ‘‘This 
coat scares them just as it did the horse and 
Shep. Well, I might as well make use of it. 
I’ll send them to the barn a-flying.’’ 

Spreading his arms and growling like a bear, 
he rushed forward. But the cattle did not 
| flee in panic-stricken terror as he had expected 
| them to do; those directly in front indeed gave 
| way a little, but the others closed in round 
|him, until in a moment he found himself 
| surrounded by a ring of wild-eyed cattle that 
| faced him with lowered and threatening heads. 
| That was a situation on which he had not 
counted. He stopped growl- 
ing instantly and began to 
shout commands. But the 
excited cattle paid no atten- 
tion to his shouts. They had 
evidently got the idea firmly 
into their heads that he 
was a bear; they could see 
his fur and, above all, smell 
it, and that was enough for 
them. The circle was nar- 
rowing, and old Bess, inside 
it, was mancuvring to de- 
liver an attack in flank. She 
was armed with long horns, 
as were two of the other 
cows; but most of the young 
cattle were hornless. 

The ground underfoot was 
black mud, just thickening 
toa frosty crust. There was 
no stick or stone within 
reach to serve Henry as a 
missile, and his hands were 
empty. He had nothing 
with which to defend him- 
self against the circle of 
foes that surrounded him. 

Plainly he had most to 
fear from the old cow inside the ring. She could 








from the bodies of the bears, and Henry | When he was stabling the horses he thought not possibly ever have fought bears herself, for 


knew that they would have to be dressed in 
some way before they could be made up into 
a coat. Malachi Lane agreed to ‘‘cure’’ the 
skins for $10 and to ship them to him by 
express. 

At the end of a fortnight the hides arrived, 
and Henry took them to the tailor. When the 
young man went for the garment about the 
middle of November, Matt McTighe, the tailor, 
displayed it with some misgivings. 














‘**You ought to have sent those skins to a 
practical furrier,’’ he said. 
‘*‘Who dressed them for 
you?’’ 

‘*‘A man named Lane. 
He told me that he had 
cured hundreds of bear- 
and deerskins. ’’ 

‘**Well, probably he told 
you the truth; but I’d 
never let him cure any for 
me. Probably he only salt- 
dressed them, for they were 
almost as stiff as sole 
leather; I had to rub ina 
lot of vil before I could do 
anything with them. I’ll 
have to charge you $25 for 
this job, and I wouldn’t 
make another overcoat of 
the same material for $50. 
What’s worse, I’m afraid 
it may not give satisfac- 
tion. ’’ 

‘*Why not?’’ 

‘*Well, it may stretch, 
for one thing; and it smells like a menagerie. 
I’ve had to keep it out in the closet off the 
entry, for when I had it hanging up in here 
near the stove my customers began to sniff the 
minute they entered the door. But it prob- 
ably will be all right for long, cold drives, 
and that’s what you want it for, I suppose.’’ 

That was not encouraging; however, the 
coat looked pretty well, and Henry paid for 
it and wore it home. When he started to lead 
Black Jennie into the stable she snorted and 
tried to break away from him. He had to re- 
move the coat before she would let him take off 
her harness. Later, when he walked across to 
the house, Shep growled and retreated under the 
porch. Henry laughed at these evidences of 


INTO THE FIRST 


disapproval on the part of the farm animals; he | 
did not doubt that they would soon get accus- | 


tomed to his ‘‘beary’’ appearance and odor. 
His mother, however, shook her head when 
she examined the coat. ‘‘I remember that 
your grandfather had a coat made of home- 
cured wolfskins,’’ she said. ‘‘It was so offen- 
sive when warm or wet that he soon discarded 
it. Furriers know how to treat skins so as to 
overcome the animal odor, but I’m afraid your 
old hunter lacks their secret.’’ 
For several days the coat hung in a closet 


April. It was plainly time to bring them to 
the barn, for if they were left longer where 
they were they would suffer both from exposure 
and lack of food. 

He believed that they would be hard to drive, 
for they had seen scarcely a person in the pre- 
ceding six months. So he went to the door and 
whistled for the dog. Shep responded promptly, 
and the two set off together toward the lane. 

As Henry swung back the gate the dog 
brushed against him and then suddenly backed 
away, with his hair rising on his shoulders. 

**Come here, sir! Now don’t be a fool!’’ 
Henry cried; but Shep only snarled and con- 
tinued to retreat. In a moment the dog broke 
into a run and disappeared under the porch. 

Henry shouted and threatened, but without 
effect. He realized that he could not waste 
time chasing the dog, for night was almost at 
hand. He closed the gate with a bang, and 
hurried down the lane. 

A five-acre field of muck land, with open 
ditches, separated the back pasture from the 
cultivated fields of the farm. Behind that a 
tongue of timbered swamp penetrated the 
grassy upland where the cattle ran. Henry 
crossed the raw black earth with some diffi- 
culty, for it was soggy with water and clung 
to his boots like pitch. 

Dusk was darkening the hillsides when he 
opened the last gate and strode into the pasture. 
He climbed the nearest slope and looked in all 
directions, but could see nothing of the cattle. 
The timbered swamp was reeking wet, but 
he was certain that the animals had sought 
| Shelter there, probably among the tamaracks 

at its lowest level. Accordingly he made his 
| way as best he could toward the swamp. 
Presently he came upon a steer, which ran 
| away with a frightened bawl. Henry heard 
other sounds on his right and left that con- 
vinced him that the other animals were fleeing 
from him in the same manner. They were 
running away from the gate, and in order to 
head them off, he made a wide detour, and then 
| beat through the swamp, shouting and making 
| as much noise as possible. He sorely missed 
| the help of his dog. 
| Besides the four dry cows, there were in 
| the herd eighteen steers and heifers, ranging 
from one to three years old. As the animals 
broke from cover and crowded through the 
gate he tried to count them, but he was not 
sure whether they numbered twenty-one or 
twenty-two. While he was still standing in 
the gateway, however, the problem was solved 
by the sudden irruption from the underbrush 
of old Bess, a rangy red cow. 

Henry stepped aside to let her pass; as she 
dashed by him to join the others, she gave 
a shrill bellow of either alarm or anger. He 











| closed the gate behind him, and stepping out | 





| of the young cattle and four ‘‘dry’’ cows that there were no large wild animals in that region; 
had been in the back pasture since late in| but she seemed to know by instinct what to 


do, and to have made up her mind to do it. 

As she edged toward him with lowered head 
Henry, glancing wildly round, noticed two 
half-grown calves that stood side by side in 
the circle a little to his left. At once he made 
up his mind. Uttering a shrill ery, he rushed 
at them. As he had hoped, their courage did 
not prove equal to the test; both leaped back 
and afforded him an avenue of escape from 
the ring. Old Bess, rushing furiously after 
him, collided with a steer at his right. 

Black mud fiew in every direction, but 
Henry did not wait. Slipping, sliding, he ran 
at headlong speed across the oozy field. He 
had gone perhaps twenty yards when some- 
thing struck him a sharp blow in the back, 
and he heard the skirt of his overcoat tearing. 
One of the cows, freed from the tangle behind, 
had overtaken and attempted to gore him. 

He was thrown forward on his face, and slid 
in that position through the mud, with one of 
the cow’s horns still caught in his coat. Then 
the animal tripped and fell on her knees, 
Henry rolled blindly to one side, and dropped 
a yard intoa stream of shallow water. He had 
fallen into the first of the drainage ditches. 

He struggled to his hands and knees, but 
rose no higher; the cattle were already crowd- 
ing upon the bank of the ditch, and several 
had leaped across and turned back to face him 
from the farther side. Then old Bess slid 
into the excavation several rods downstream, 
and waded toward him with lowered head. 

By this time Henry fully realized that if 
the frenzied creatures once reached him, they 
would in a few secords gore and trample the 
life from his body. Half a dozen of the steers 
seemed to be on the point of leaping directly 
down upon him. Swiftly he tore open the 
front of his coat, drew his arms from the 
sleeves, and leaving the crumpled garment on 
the surface of the water, crawled away from 
the approaching Bess. Several steers followed 
along the bank, still threatening him; but 
when Bess bellowed and began to toss the 
coat, they turned back. A moment later he 
crept unobserved from the ditch and ran 
through the darkness toward home. 

The next morning Henry found the cattle 
crowding about the straw stack in the barn- 
yard. They were still nervous and excited, 
but seemed perfectly manageable. Old Bess 
and the other cows even appeared to be docile. 

Four inches of snow had fallen during the 
night, but after breakfast Henry went to the 
muck field to look for his bearskin coat. He 
found strips and tatters of the garment scattered 
over a half acre of trampled ground. With a 
sigh he picked up a fragment of the coat. 

‘*Tt’s funny,’’ he said to himself, ‘‘how a fel- 
low will want a thing for years, and when he 
gets it finds that it’s adamage to him, after all.’’ 
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PROF. ANTONIO SALANDRA, 
PREMIER OF ITALY. 


FACT AND COMMENT. 


OMETIM&S business ‘‘picks up,’’ but more 
often it waits to be picked up. 

HY not give the new-year resolutions a 
little test before the first of January? 
Fast or slow, I’ll reach the top! 

Birds that cannot Fly can Hop. 
THOSE who always say the right thing at 
the right time have schooled themselves to 
talk less than other people. 


T= is nothing the matter with Kansas 
this year. Its wheat crop measures 180,- 
924,885 bushels, which is twice as much as the 
state ever before raised in a single year, and 
twenty-five per cent. more than any other 
state has ever raised. The enormous crop is 
enough to make more than forty million barrels 
of flour—sufficient to provide a hundred loaves 
of bread for every person in the United States. 


past month Mayor Mitchel of New York 
made 165 awards—silver medals, bronze 
medals, and certificates—to members of the 
police and the fire departments, and to other 
city employees, for courage and resourcefulness 
in saving human life during the past year. It 
is an inspiring total, even for a great city, 
for it shows the abundant store of heroism 
that does not have to wait for war to find 
expression. 


paseare the most precious manuscript 
acquired by any library of late is the 
original manuscript of ‘‘America,’’ of which 
Harvard University became the custodian last 
month. The manuscript is the gift of the son 
of Dr. Samuel Francis Smith. Doctor Smith 
wrote the famous hymn in 1832, three years 
after he was graduated from Harvard. It was 
first sung on the Fourth of July of that year 
in the Park Street Church in Boston. 

O less than 137 persons were killed and 

many others were injured in New York 
City last year as the result of defects in side- 
walk construction or maintenance. The Amer- 
ican Museum of Safety finds that slippery 
surfaces, such as coal-hole covers, sidewalk or 
vault lights, curb edgings and vent grates, are 
the most common hazards, and cause the 
greatest number of accidents. One accident 
insurance company received reports of nine 
different accidents in a single day on one coal- 
hole cover. 


HAT is to become of the 350 or more 

German merchant vessels that Great 
Britain has seized? Some the prize court will 
release; others some man or company that 
has the capital will be able to buy in part or 
entire. In the shipping circles of Liverpool 
and of New York men are talking of an Anglo- 
American alliance, in which Americans will 
furnish a large part of the money for the 
purchase of the vessels. The plan provides 
that the new owners shall place the vessels 
under the American flag and establish new 
steamship lines, especially to South America. 


ETWEEN the first of August and the end 

of November the British and the French 
governments had spent more than $250, 000,000 
in the United States for war supplies alone. 
France has bought great quantities of sugar; 
Great Britain lately made a contract for wagons 
to the value of $6,500,000. Russia has ordered 
a large number of locomotives, which will be 
sent to their destination by way of the Trans- 
Siberian railway. And there are daily reports 
of purchases of tin cans, horses, leather, army 
shoes, fleece-lined coats from Minnesota, and 
linen for bandages. These purchases will 
make up in a measure for the losses we have 
incurred through the shrinkage in our normal 
mercantile trade. 


NEW Orleans is making plans for a fitting 
celebration of the centenary of the famous 
battle of January 8, 1815—the battle that would 
not have been fought if there had been any 
way at the time of getting a message across 





the Atlantic faster than a ship could sail, 
for the treaty of peace that ended the war 
was signed at Ghent two weeks before the 
battle. Naturally enough, part of the celebra- 
tion will be in pageant form. There will be 
available many interesting relics of the battle 
—guns, and swords, and even the drum with 
which Andrew Jackson’s free colored boy 
awakened the soldiers on the eventful day. 


® © 
ITALY NEUTRAL. 


HE present prospect is that when the war 
f bees Germany and Italy will still be 

discussing whether Italy should have 
fought with her allies. On the surface, the 
case of Italy for staying out is that by the 
terms of its alliance with Austria and Ger- 
many it was to go to their aid only if one or 
the other of them was attacked—a condition 
that the present war does not seem to Italy to 
fulfill. 

The Triple Alliance of Germany, Austria, 
and Italy dates from 1881, when France, much 
to Italian displeasure, had seized Tunis, and 
Italy felt that it needed the support of strong 
neighbors if it was to pursue its national 
way unvexed. The precise terms of the alliance 
have never been published, but whatever they 
are, they served the turn of Italy very well 
for thirty years, and helped to keep the peace 
of Europe. That was so in spite of the fact 
that in modern times Austria has been the 
most damaging enemy of Italy. It had fought 
off Italian unity as long as it could, and it still 
includes in its empire nearly a million Italians 
on the northeastern coast of the Adriatic whom 
Italy longs to include in its own fold. 

The alliance has been profitable to Italy, 
but it has never stirred the enthusiasm of the 
Italians. For thirty years their feeling for 
the Austrians has continued as cool as ever, 
whereas their regard for France has warmed 
considerably with the growth of democratic 
sentiment in Italy. With England, Italy has 
always kept on excellent terms, and it has no 
quarrel or basis of quarrel with Russia. At 
the Algeciras Conference it gave no support 
to the aspirations of Germany, and thereby 
incurred German displeasure. Soon afterward 
it reached out unexpectedly and snatched 
Tripoli—an action that displeased France, 
astonished England, and brought about war 
with Turkey, the protégé of Germany. That 
annoyed the Germans, and made the alliance 
still more unpopular in Italy. Nevertheless, 
the alliance still served the turn of Italy; 
through all these trials it still held, and it 
helped to keep the peace for Italy during all 
the Balkan complications. 

But when the question arose of joining Ger- 
many and Austria in fighting England, France, 
and Russia, there wasa hitch. The occupation 
of Tripoli had cost $230, 000,000, and the Italian 
government was having a hard time to find 
the money. The African acquisitions require 
many troops to police them, and that costs 
annually $50,000,000. In June, 1914, there 
was a syndicalist general strike, which tied 
up all the railways for several days, and which 
disclosed such strength in the revolutionary 
forces in Italy as to cause the government 
acute anxiety. When the partners of Italy 
called to it to come and fight, its government 
had to consider not only what it wanted to do 
and what would be most profitable for Italy, 
but what it could do. Could it swing the 
Italians to the support of an unpopular alli- 
ance to aid the Austrians, whom they hate, 
and the Germans, whom they do not greatly 
care for, against the French, for whom they 
have begun to have a fellow feeling, and the 
English, who are their good friends? What 
with its new debts, and its sense of insecurity, 
and its grave doubts where its profit lies, and 
who is going to win in the war, and where 
Italy would come out in this case and in that, 
the Italian government has so far felt con- 
strained to exercise caution. 


® © 


SPARE TIME. 


T has been shrewdly remarked that a 

man’s employment of his spare time deter- 

mines his success or failure in life. That 
may be an extreme statement; industry and 
application in anyone’s chosen work during 
the hours that it definitely requires should 
insure him a fair measure of success. But it is 
unquestionably true that special distinction is 
for those who do not too scrupulously limit 
themselves to the average working day. The 
pursuit in leisure hours of studies that are in 
some way allied to a man’s daily occupation 
is certain to bear fruit. Even the pursuit of 
less vitally related studies is often surprisingly 
important in shaping a career. 

In the lives of many men—especially men 





without hobbies—there are daily unprofitable 
periods when they sit lethargic, with vacant 
minds. They would read a book if a book of 
just the right sort—a detective story, for 
example—were at hand; but their library con- 
tains nothing new and appealing, only classic 
authors, Dickens, Shakespeare, Thackeray, 
and they have read all those. On those vol- 
umes the dust has been gathering for years. 
Yet it is only on a second reading that a 
really memorable book can begin to count 
as an influence in anyone’s life. Then, less 
engrossed than before in the mere story and 
its surprises, the, reader absorbs and appre- 
ciates the wisdom, the knowledge of life, the 
humanity, the observations that have been 
drawn upon in the making of the book. It 
is not the first reading of great books that 
enriches a man’s mental life and assists in his 
development, but the second, and the third, and 
the fourth. For the loose and idle minutes 
wasted every day in vacant speculation or 
indecision there could be no better employment 
than the reading of good books. 

Spare time, like spare change, should not be 
squandered thoughtlessly. 


® © 


THE KNITTING SISTERHOOD. 


NE of the activities brought into being 
O in this country by the European war is 

in curious contrast with a like activity 
of the French Revolution. Whoever has read 
Dickens’s ‘‘Tale of Two Cities’’ will never 
forget the part played by the knitting women. 
Before the Revolution the women, sitting of 
an evening on their doorsteps, ‘‘knitted worth- 
less things; but the mechanical work was a 
mechanical substitute for eating and drink- 
ing.’’ As the days of secret preparation drew 
on toward the fearful outbreak, their knitting 
gradually became not an expression of despair, 
but one of hatred and revenge. And so it 
came about that daily, when the guillotine 
did its horrid work, a sisterhood of knitters, 
united by their common religion of hate, sat 
before it, and recorded with their needles 
every head that fell. 

Here in the United States, where thrift has 
never made knitting a national habit, women 
and girls by the thousand have suddenly taken 
up the use of the needles. They are knitting 
in theatres and concert halls, on trains, in 
street cars, and in the flying automobiles. 
They rise from a formal dinner or luncheon to 
take up their knitting; the little girl, as she 
stands to recite in the classroom, continues to 
knit. Clubs of all varieties knit at their 
meetings; in countless neighborhoods little 
groups weekly meet and knit together. In 
hotels and restaurants the women employees, 
provided by general subscription with needles 
and yarn, are spending their leisure in knit- 
ting. 

The cumulative effect of all this knitting on 
the observer is profoundly moving. What is it 
that finds expression in this universal effort? 
Many a woman doubtless started her first 
muffier or wristers merely out of the desire 
to solace the ache in her heart by doing some- 
thing useful; but out of the thousands of 
helplessly pitying units has grown a sister- 
hood banded together by the common religion 


of love. 
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MORE LIVE STOCK? 


HE report of the Secretary of Agriculture, 

issued this month, tells the country many 

things of cheerful import—the immense 
crops, the increasing production to the acre, 
the supremacy of the American farmer in per 
capita production, and the progress of the 
numerous agencies that are trying to improve 
the conditions of farm life and work. It also 
discusses certain problems of far-reaching im- 
portance, not the least of which is that of our 
vanishing live stock. 

In the past fifteen years the population of 
the United States has increased twenty mil- 
lions, and the demand for meats, woolen 
clothing, footwear, and other necessaries has 
advanced at least in proportion. Yet between 
1899 and 1909 our cattle actually decreased 
from 50,000,000 head to 41,000,000, our sheep 
from 61,000,000 to 52,000,000, and our hogs from 
63,000,000 to 58,000,000. The decline steadily 
continues. Is there any need to seek for other 
reasons for the higher prices of much that we 
eat or wear? 

The causes of the decrease have been abun- 
dantly discussed. Secretary Houston concerns 
himself mainly with the problem of checking 
the decrease and turning it into the needed 
increase. Although various reclamation proj- 
ects have made it possible to develop big cattle 
ranges, such as existed in earlier days, the chief 





hope for an increased meat supply lies in other 
directions. 

First, as Secretary Houston points out, there 
is opportunity for a more extensive use of the 
public grazing lands, which might well support 
fifty per cent. more sheep and cattle than they 
support at present. In 1913 the average was 
only one animal for each fifty-one acres of 
those lands. 

Then, there is the pressing need of systematic 
attention to the production of beef animals in 
settled farming areas, particularly in the South, 
which every year imports almost $50,000,000 
worth of meats and dairy and poultry products 
from the North and West. And there is ample 
and profitable opportunity in all parts of the 
country for more attention to the smaller ani- 
mals, such as poultry and swine. 

Finally, Secretary Houston puts much stress 
on the department’s campaign against animal 
diseases. It is slow work to fight successfully 
hog cholera, which killed six million hogs in 
1913; and also cattle tick, tuberculosis, and 
foot-and-mouth disease, which cause yearly 
losses of many millions; but the progress of 
the work gives ground for belief that the 
medical men will be able to control, if not to 
eradicate, all of those diseases. 

The live-stock problem of the United States 
is not an abstract matter. It touches vitally 
every home, high or humble. The Department 
of Agriculture may well seek with all the 
agencies and resources at its command to 
impress the people with the magnitude of the 
problem, and to enlist their codperation in 
solving it. 

* © 


POLITICAL TENDENCIES. 


N all self-governing countries the voters are 
| divided, roughly, into radicals and conserv- 

atives. Some persons are always radical 
and others are always conservative, but there 
are also many who from time to time are 
attracted to one side or the other. It is they 
that hold the balance of power. 

The condition is wholesome. On the one 
hand, it is never well that a country should 
settle down for long periods into contentment 
with things as they are. When the radicals 
rouse the people to revolt against time-worn 
and obsolete customs it is as if a fresh breeze 
had stirred the stagnant air of politics. On the 
other hand, it is not well that the breeze should 
become a hurricane. There comes a time when, 
either from weariness caused by too much 
agitation, or from a natural revulsion against 
the excesses to which radicalism is prone, the 
more conservative radicals become satistied with 
the reforms that have been accomplished, and 
for the time being join hands with the more 
radical conservatives to call a halt. 

In this country the radical element has for 
some years been triumphant in public affairs. 
No one who is not a dyed-in-the-wool con- 
servative denies or doubts that the radicals have 
done a vast amount of good, both in remedial 
and reform legislation and in bringing about 
an improved tone of the public mind. But the 
radical element is not satisfied. Whether the 
public good now requires a continuance of 
radical activity and success or whether a 
majority of the people desire to slacken the 
pace are questions that it is not yet willing to 
debate. 

The conservatives think that the change has 
begun. The recent elections support them. 
Judged by party platform declarations, there is 
no great difference between the Democrats and 
the Republicans on so-called ‘‘progressive’’ 
measures; but everyone knows that radicalism 
is less rife in the Republican party than in 
any other. So the gains of that party in the 
November elections may be attributed to a 
decline, be it more or less, in radical sentiment. 

There were other happenings the significance 
of which those interested in the drift of public 
sentiment may magnify or minimize, according 
to the bent of their mind. In several states 
the people voted on measures submitted to 
them by the referendum, and in many cases 
rejected them. That here and there they 
refused to adopt prohibition or woman suffrage 
need not be taken into the account. If anything 
is significant, it is their rejection of proposals 
popularly termed ‘‘progressive. ’’ 

How far the pendulum will swing toward 
conservatism no man can say. That interest- 
ing question the next presidential election alone 


can answer. 
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CURRENT:> EVENTS 


NGRESS.— The second session of the 
Sixty-Third Congress opened on December 
7th. On the following day President Wilsor 
read his message. The President urged the 


enactment of the conservation bills, already 











passed by the House, the bill that gives in- 
creased powers of self-government to the 
Philippine Islands, and the bill that authorizes 
the government to buy and operate merchant 
vessels. He said with regret that the proposed 
rural credit legislation could ‘not be prepared 
in time for consideration at this session, and 
devoted a large part of the message to protest- 
ing against an immediate and considerable 
increase in the size of the standing army. He 
spoke in favor of widespread military training 
and the improvement of the National Guard, 
but urged on the nation the view that it ought 
not to permit itself to lose its self-possession in 
the face of the European war so far as to 
revérse the entire policy of the country with 
regard to military armaments. 
& 


TOCK EXCHANGES OPEN.—The New 

York Stock Exchange, which was opened 
November 28th for transactions in bonds, de- 
cided to permit dealings in stocks after Decem- 
ber 12th. The St. Louis Exchange opened 
December 7th, and the Boston Exchange 
December 10th. e 


MERICAN NEUTRALITY.—On Decem- 

ber 7th, it was announced from Washington 
that at the request of President Wilson the 
Fore River Ship Building Company had de- 
clined contracts that had been offered it to 
build a number of submarines for one of the 
belligerent powers. The President’s view was 
that the acceptance of the contracts would 
amount to a breach of neutrality. —- On 
December 8th, the governing board of the 
Pan-American Union met in Washington to 
consider how the twenty-one American repub- 
lics might safeguard the interests of neutrals 
during the war. ® 


EXICO.—On December 3d, General Villa 

entered Mexico City with five thousand 
soldiers, escorting the provisional president 
named by the Aguascalientes convention, Sefior 
Gutierrez. The new president was installed 
in the national palace; his régime is supported 
by troops belonging to the armies of Villa and 
Zapata. On December 7th, those two generals 
met at Xochimilco, and after a conference, 
announced that they had agreed on a plan of 
codperation, and that they should both retire 
to private life as soon as they had succeeded 
in establishing a stable government in the 
capital of the country. According to reports 
from the west coast of Mexico, Guaymas, the 
chief port on that coast, is in the hands of 
General Iturbe, who is in sympathy with Gen- 
eral Carranza. Carranza and Obregon are at 
Vera Cruz. They have not yet undertaken 
any military operations, but have contented 
themselves with issuing manifestoes against 
Villa and Zapata. Fighting persists at Naco, 
on the United States border, where the May- 
torena faction continues to attack the Carranza 
forces under General Hill. Bullets continued 
to fly across the border, and United States 
troops have been ordered there to see that the 
hostile forces exercise more care in that re- 
spect. ——A new revolution, headed by General 
Salazar and General Campa, former adherents 
of Huerta, is reported from Chihuahua. 
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HE COLORADO STRIKE.—On Decem- 
ber 10th, the coal strike in Colorado was 
terminated by order of the mine workers. 
The Federal Commission on Industrial Rela- 
tions, sitting at Denver, has undertaken the 
investigation of the whole situation. 
& 


ECENT DEATH.—At Honolulu, Ha- 

waii, December 8th, William W. Rockhill, 
recently appointed foreign adviser to Yuan 
Shih-kai, president of China, aged 60. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR. 
(From December 2d to December 9th.) 


The news of the week came as usual from 
Poland, where the Germans, by sheer heroism 
and military skill, turned what promised to 
be a defeat into a substantial victory. The 
German left wing, under General von Macken- 
sen, was at one time in a very difficult position, 
for it was attacked both in front and on the 
flank by strong Russian forces. Grand Duke 
Nicholas had evidently planned to surround 
and crush that part of the German line, for 
after General von Mackensen had cut his way 
bravely out of trouble, word came that Gen- 
eral Rennenkampf had been relieved of his 
command in East Prussia because he had failed 
to send the troops that were needed to com- 
plete the ‘‘iron ring’’ that the grand duke had 
intended to forge round von Mackensen. In 
Spite of his losses, which must have been heavy, 


von Mackensen was able to re-form his line | 


promptly and give support to the advance 
against Lodz, which was being carried forward 
by the German centre. 

The fighting at that point was also very 
bloody, and, it resulted in a German victory. 
Lodz was occupied on December 6th, and the 
Russians retreated to defensive lines in the 
direction of Warsaw. The capture of Lodz is 
an achievement of which Field Marshal von 
Hindenburg may well be proud, the more 
because he won the victory with an army that 
was in difficulties only a fortnight before. The 








spirit with which the Germans carried forward 
this movement indicates the confidence they 


feei in von Hindenburg’s leadership, and the | 


Stamps 


rapidity with which reinforcements were moved 
to the points where they were needed shows 
how serviceable is the network of strategic 
railways along the German frontier. 

Lodz is an important railway centre and the 
chief industrial centre of Poland. Its posses- 
sion will be of unquestionable advantage. to 
the Germans. The suffering among the 500,000 | an 
inhabitants of the city,—which has been for 
several weeks in the actual battle line,—and 
indeed of almost the entire population of 
western Poland, is said to be quite as great as 
thatin Belgium. At latest reports the Russian 
army threatening Cracow had not been with- 
drawn, and was still engaged in fighting the 
Austro-German army of General Dankl. The 
capture of Lodz will not necessarily mean the 
withdrawal of the Russians from before 
Cracow, although any further decisive German 
success in the north would tend to relieve the 
pressure on Cracow instantly. The Germans 
have renamed Czestochowa, which is now in 
their possession, Kaiserberg. 

The Austrian campaign against Servia pro- 
ceeded successfully. The invading army 
having got between Bel- 
grade, the capital of 
Servia, and the Servian 
army on the river Kolu- 
bara, the city was isolated, 
and on December 2d, the 
Austrians occupied it— 
according to one report 
they took it by a bayo- 
net charge. The Servian 
army, already weakened 
by its losses in the Balkan 
War, is no match in 
numbers or equipment for the Austrians, and 
unless the allies or some of the other Balkan 
states come to its assistance, may be forced to 
undertake a semi-guerrilla warfare among the 
hills of the interior. Montenegro is in no 
better case. More than a third of its army is 
gone, King Nicholas declared on December 
6th. There was an unconfirmed report at the 
same time that transports carrying English 
and French troops to relieve Servia and Mon- 
tenegro had reached Antivari. 

In the west a number of isolated actions were 
reported, none of which really changed the 
aspect of affairs. There was a tendency on 
the part of the allies to take the offensive here 
and there, no doubt because reinforcements 
have lately reached them both from England 
and France; at Ypres they gained ground in 
the direction of Roulers, but the Germans, 
securely intrenched, held their lines unbroken 
in almost all directions. On the coast of the 
North Sea itself they again took the offensive, 
and bombarded Oostdunkerke, a little way 
beyond the mouth of the Yser. The gains that 
the two armies claim along the extended battle 
front pretty nearly balance one another. 

There was important naval news, too. The 
British Admiralty announced that on December 
8th a British squadron, under V ice Admiral Sir 
F. Sturdee, had engaged the German cruisers 
Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, Leipzig, Dresden, 
and Niirnberg off the Falkland Islands, and 
sunk the first three. The two smaller cruisers 
escaped, but were being pursued. 

On December 9th, word came that the 
Kaiser was ill in Berlin with pneumonia. 
Other reports, emanating from Copenhagen, 
were that Germany had called out the entire 
Landsturm, —all able-bodied men up to the age 
of forty-five,—and that British and French 
warships were threatening the Dardanelles. 

The Boer revolt in South Africa is at an end. 
Pretoria reported on December 3d that General 
De Wet was captured and that General Beyers 
had been drowned in fording a river. 

The Russian campaign in Armenia and the 
Turkish campaign against Egypt seem to be 
making about the same rate of progress—which 
is none at all. 

The Italian parliament met on December 3d. 
Premier Salandra declared that Italy would 
preserve neutrality, ‘‘loyal, but watchful and 
armed.’’ A vote of confidence in the ministry 
was passed, 413 to 49. Interesting episodes in 
the session were the enthusiastic cheering that 
greeted the mention of ‘theroic Belgium’’ by 
the premier, and a speech by former Premier 





GENERAL FOCH 
OF THE FRENCH \RMY 


Giolitti, in which he declared that Austria had | 


wished to punish Servia in 1913, and had asked 








THE PORTABLE HOUSE THAT THE KAISER 
OCCUPIES IN THE FIELD. 


Italy to act with her; but that he as premier | 


had declined to consider Austria’s proposed 
action as ‘‘defensive. ’’ 

It is certain that various influences in the 
nation are bringing a great deal of pressure on 
the government to induce it to engage in the 
war, and a report came from Milan on Decem- 
ber 7th that Austria had 300,000 soldiers near 
the Italian border, so great was the fear of 
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such a step in Vienna. 
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For the teeth use “Brown’s Camphorated Sapona- 
ceous Dentifrice.’’ The only sure preventive of deposits 
of injurious matter on the teeth. (Ade. 
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Lack of Bran 
Brings Need for Pills 


Most of our foods are too fine, as 
you know. Nearly every wheat food 
omits the bran. Yet bran is needed 
for right elimination. 

All doctors advise bran. The most 
tempting form in which they advise 
it is Pettijohn’s—flakes of soft wheat 
with the bran. 

The food is most delicious. There 
is no other wheat food like it. But the 
best of all is its after-effect—the bet- 
ter days that it leads to. It means 
a living and it means good living. 

Try it. 


Pettijohns 


Rolled Wheat With the Bran 


If your grocer hasn’t Pettijohn’s, send us 
his name and 15 cents in stamps. We will 
send one package by parcel post, and try to 
arrange for your future supplies. Address 


The Quaker Oats Company, Chicago. 
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Mellins tood 
Boy 


Unless the food is 
right the baby is lack- 
ing in some essential of 


health. 
Mellin’s Food, per 
as 
babies 


sag with milk, 
een making 
healthy for nearly fifty 
ay because the Mel- 
in’s Food Method of 
Milk Modification is 
right. 

Send for a 

trial-size bottle today. 


Mellin’s Food Company 
Boston, Mass. 








Purity, Quality, Flavor 


BAKER’S 
COCOA 


Possesses All Three 





30 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


and freight prepaid on me | new 1915 
> “RANGER” bicycle. at once for 
our big ae =e bee pean Offer, 
Marvetous | 






jExtraordi- 
nary values in our r 1915 iS price offers. 

cannot afford to buy without tt de our 
latest Let yyy 






‘ as ” 
@ big money taking orders for af, = 
supplies. Get our liberal terms on a sam- 
ple to introduce the new “ RANGER.’ 
TIRES, equipment, sundries and every- 
hing in the bicycle line half usual prices. possecy 
ies 
ICAGO 






rices on Motorcycle and Automobile Su 
EAD CYCLE CO., Dept. M-50, C 





It is absolutely 
pure, itis of high 
mquality, and its 
flavor is deli- 
cious. 








free upon request. om »ecial offer, either style of pins here 

illustrated with any thr 

colors of enamel. ST 
0 dozen; SILVE ER PLATE. 15c each 
ASTIAN BROS, CO., 531 Bastian Bidg., Rochester, N. Y, 


CLASS PINS 


/ FACTORY TO YOU 
FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR SOCIETY 


Catalog with attractive prices mailed 


letters and figures, one or two 
VE R, 80c each; 
; #. r*y dozen. 





RLING SIL 





Guard against imita- 
tions. The genuine 
has the trade-mark on 
the package and is 
made only by 








Our free sample will ye — 
fort and a: end 
stating size and whether you ea 
high or low collar. 
oe neaeecapes meee . 
Boston, 





Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 Dorchester, Mass. 











FREE OIL 


Generous om 3-in-One for your sewing machine; 
rfectly; won't 
ee from acid. 


um, collect dust, turn rancid; ot he 











Thursday, 
December 31st, 


IS THE LAST MOMENT 


that subscriptions can be mailed 
to us to count in our big Weekly 
Salary Contest. Orders postmarked 
after that time cannot be included. 
For Full Particulars of this Weekly 


Salary Offer see The Companion 
of Ocsober 22d, page 566. 
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PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Ave., Boston, Mass. 
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FA THREE FRIENDS 
ass] By cy M ary Carolyn Davies lite 
HAT’S the good of grieving so? 
Hurt? No cause for fretting! 
Yes, forgiving’s hard, I know, 
But why not try forgetting? 
Nothing’s worth a frown or tear. 
Trouble? Just forsake it. 
There’s a world of pleasure here 
For those who care to take it. 
Then, come gladness or distress, 
Foul or pleasant weather, 
You and I and happiness 
Will just be friends together! 


® © 


THE SONG OF THE TOILER. 


PRETTY legend, which Robert 
A Browning has woven into one of 
his thoughtful poems, pictures 
the boy Theocrite toiling faithfully 
and cheerfully to earn his daily bread, and 
singing his simple ‘‘ Praise God’’ in the inter- 
vals of his work. A passing monk spoke to 
the lad one day in terms of modest commenda- 
tion. No doubt the humble note was heard 
above, the monk said, but how much grander 
were the ceremonies at Rome, where, on this 
very Easter Day, the Pope chanted his praises 
from the dome of St. Peter’s. The boy’s 
ambition was fired by the monk’s words, and 
that night he left his lowly task, and the 
cheerful song died out into silence. 
Years later, as the legend goes, Theocrite 





was Pope, and praised God from the cathedral | Po 


dome in the ‘‘Pope’s great way.’’ But long 
ere this God’s ear had missed the clear note 
of the young toiler. He missed it so sadly 
that the angel Gabriel took on the disguise of 
Theocrite and sang the selfsame song in the 
selfsame place; but somehow it always lacked 
the accent of ‘‘human praise,’’ and the angel 
returned, disappointed, to his high place 
among the choiring thousands above. 

When a man of eminence passes away, the 
lament is often made that his place will be 
‘*hard to fill,’’ but only rarely does it prove 
so. The positions that oftenest are poorly 
filled are the humble ones, and that part of the 
world’s work and God’s work that drags most 


is the work that is poorly paid for and never | ; 


praised. A Gabriel may be found for almost 
any task, if the incentive is strong enough, 
but a Gabriel cannot do a Theocrite’s work or 
sing a Theocrite’s song. 

The toiler’s song spoke for simple content- 
ment in an obscure position, and that it 
rose to notes of praise proves that the toiler 
was conscious that the work he did was God’s 
work, and was becomingly grateful for the 
strength and skill to do it’ That is the secret 
of all genuine faithfulness in any labor, and 
it is a conviction that gives dignity to the 
meanest task. 

To think slightingly of your daily labor 
and to treat it as a makeshift is no mark of 
superiority. It indicates a narrow view of life, 
for no close observer can fail to see how vitally 
important minor duties are, and how sadly 
almost every enterprise suffers, because there 
are not enough willing hands to take such 
duties up. Many a church and society has 
splendid leadership, but fails of effectiveness, 
because, lower down in the rank and file, there 
are so few busy fingers to do Theocrite’s work 
and so few cheerful hearts to sing Theocrite’s 
song. 


® ¢ 
STRANGERS. 
me 66 RITA, if there isn’t Aunt Ellen 
going over to sit with that woman 
in black!” 





“And she’!I tell her all our family history 
from the day we were born. She’ll tell 
her how funny it is that you don’t like rice pud- 
ding, and how much the lace for my new waist 
cost, and what size of shoes I wear, and how I 
hate the freckles on my nose!” 

Rita’s voice was full of almost tearful indigna- 
tion. Two pairs of stormy young eyes looked 
down the car to where Aunt Ellen was already 
beginning to talk to the woman in black. 

“We ought to have kept her with one of us— 
that’s the only way!”’ Madge groaned. ‘“‘When we 
know how she always talks to everyone!” 

“We surely will next time,” Rita vowed fer- 
vently. 

It was an hour’s ride home. All the way the 
girls’ sensitive young pride conjured up new 
embarrassments. Of course Aunt Ellen was a 
dear,—either one of them would have defended that 
proposition vehemently,—if only, only she would 
not talk to strangers—any kind of strangers, any- 
where! 

“Do you suppose she has told her the name of 
every boy who has called on you since you were 
five years old?” Madge asked, dimpling in spite 
of herself. 

“You needn’t say anything. I’m sure she has 
you married and your house all furnished,” Rita 
said, giggling. ‘“‘Isn’t ita blessing we are almost at 
the station? I don’t think I could have stood the 
strain five minutes longer. Look, Madge Whit- 
taker—if she isn’t kissing her—some one she had 
never seen in her life until an hour ago!” 

Aunt Ellen’s sweet face was grave as they left 
the train. She turned and waved at a car window 
before she joined the girls. 

“Poor little woman!” she said. “It seems as if 
I couldn’t bear to let her go on alone. Her only 
daughter is at the hospital to be operated on to- 
morrow morning—she’s just two days older than 
you, Madge. She had just taken her down to-day, 





and she was almost wild. I told her all the en- 
couraging things I could think of—how terribly ill 
you were with appendicitis, and how splendidly 
you came through, and about when Rita had 
typhoid and everyone gave her up except her 
mother and me. I cheered her up some. I’m 
going to send a special down to the hospital while 
she’s waiting to-morrow.” 

Rita’s eyes met Madge’s; the eyes of both were 
full of tears. 

“O auntie,” Rita cried, “couldn’t we send her a 
little note, too? Do you think she would mind? 
We wouldn’t seem quite like strangers after you 
had talked with her—and when her daughter is 
just Madge’s age —” 
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MARK TWAIN AND THE EMPEROR. 


N the latter nineties Mark Twain spent some 
| time with his family in Vienna. Dr. Charles 

Vincent Herdliska, who was secretary of the 
United States embassy there, gives an interesting 
account of how he presented Mr. Clemens to Em- 
peror Franz Joseph. 


Mr. Clemens was a good deal worried about what 
he should say to the Emperor. He told Doctor 
Herdliska that he feared he might be so overcome 
as to forget his little speech. 

“Never mind,” replied the secretary, ‘‘the Em- 
aged will know what you intend tosay. You have 

send your speech to the palace several days 
before you are presented. Then if His Majesty 
doesn’t like what you are fing to say, he need 
not receive you. e shall find the Emperor stand- 
ing in the centre of the large reception hall in the 
alace, and together we shall cross the floor to 
im, and I sha 


speak the words of presentation. 
When the Em 


ror has replied, you will say your 
say in English, addressing it to me, and I will 
repeat it to the Emperor in German. His Majesty 
will then reply to me in German, and I will trans- 
late his reply to you.” 

“Ts that all there will be to it? Shan’t we have 
any visit?” asked the humorist, with visible disap- 


tment. 

“That will be all. And don’t offer to shake 
hands. That would be an unpardonable breach 
of court etiquette. As soon as we have exchanged 
greetings we shall withdraw.” ri 

On the appointed day Mr. Clemens and Doctor 
Herdliska appeared at the palace. Between double 
lines of guards, the two Americans were ushered 
through room after room of the palace until they 
reached the threshold of the audience chamber. 

The door of the reception hall swung open, and 
humorist and secretary advanced toward the sol- 
itary figure of the aged monarch. All three bowed, 
and Doctor Herdliska spoke the formal words 
of presentation. The Emperor replied. So far 
everything had gone according to schedule. Mr. 
Clemens then began his speech, but had not re- 

ated more than a sentence or two when the 
Emperor spoke a few words in German to Doctor 
Herdliska, and turning on his heel started across 
the floor toward a distant door. The secretary 
started to follow; but Mr. Clemens, who under- 
stood German oy imperfectly, clutched his arm, 
whispering, “Hold on, doctor. This isn’t accord- 
ing NS instructions! Shall I go on with my 
speec 

Doctor Herdliska explained that the Emperor 
had said, ‘Tell Mr. Clemens he need not finish his 
speech. Ihave already read it. Both of you come 
into my library.” 

Much relieved, Mr. Clemens followed Doctor 
Herdliska into the Emperor’s stud , where His 
Majesty put all formality aside and entertained 
the two Americans for more than an hour. 

“Which of his_books,’”’ asked the Emperor 
through Doctor Herdliska, “does Mr. Clemens 
regard as his best?” 

Tell His Majesty that I believe it is ‘Innocents 
Abroad’.” 

“Personally,” replied the Emperor, “I like 
‘Huckleberry Finn’ the best. The Empress, how- 
ever, thinks ‘Roughing It’ is better.” 

“Tell him,” returned Mr. Clemens, ‘they can 
have their choice. I wrote ’em all.” 

The humorist was by this time in quite a mellow 
mood; his fear of royalty was a thing of the past. 
The peror’s cigars were very much to his li Ang, 
and the author was at times almost concealed in 
thick clouds of smoke. 

As the interview came to an end, the Emperor 
did a most unusual thing: he extended his hand 
to Mr. Clemens, who gave it a hearty grasp. And 
when Doctor Herdliska and his companion 
reached the latter’s hotel, they found the Emperor 
had done another unusual thing: he had sent a 
servant to the author’s apartment with a dozen 
boxes of the —_ that had given the humorist so 
much satisfaction. 
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THE ANIMAL’S EAR FOR MUSIC. 


NAKES have always enjoyed the reputation 
S of being music lovers, but the appreciation of 

rhythm and harmony is by no means peculiar 
to them. According to experiments, declares a 
writer in the New York Tribune, nearly all animals 
have a perfect sense of pitch, and in some the 
sensibility to discord is more highly developed 
than in some human beings. 


Of all animals, dogs evince the keenest musical 
——. indeed, it might almost be said 
that the dog that displays no liking for music is a 
vicious character. Some interesting experiments 
performed by Dr. Otto Kalische of Berlin prove 
that by are able not coly to recognize melodies, 
but to identify each individual note of the diatonic 
seale. The celebrated tenor, Morelli, had a saga- 
cious little dog, which would follow ‘its master’s 
singing. Perched on the top of the piano, it would 
throw back its head and in its own way follow 
its master’s voice up and down the scale. 

The musical acuteness of horses is shown by 
the rapidity with which cavalry horses learn the 
significance of trumpet calls. 

he elephant is a most exacting critic. He has 
little liking for the brass section of the orchestra, 
but he will listen for hours to the deep-toned 
bassoon. Observation has shown that the ele- 
_ is most pleased with an andante mov t 
reus men have learned that elephants will not 
walk peaceably into the arena unless a stately 
layed for them, and that they will not 
be on their good behavior if music of a frivolous 
character is played during their act. 

Tigers are not very susceptible to music, but 
they will sit quietly when a pleasing melody is 

layed softly. oes will caper with delight 

a lively tune, and snarl to slow music. Lions 
are great music lovers; they will sit motionless 
and listen with every evidence of pleasure to 
smoothly - flowing melody. But rapid or broken 
rhythms make them pace their cage impatiently, 
and a discord evokes growls of angry protest. 

The fondness of reptiles for music is so well 
known that it eet needs mention. The spider 
is quite as fond of it. The story of Grétry, the 
composer, and the pet spider that came out every 
day and sat for hours on his harpsichord, while 
Grétry was com sing, is a musical classic. Mice 
are similarly affected, and recent experiments 
have shown that even fish are strongly attracted 
by musical sounds. 

Naturally, the bird world is full of music lovers. 
The nightingale, the sweetest of all singers, can 
be so ravished ~ | the music of a flute that it will 
fall to the ground in a swoon. Strangely enough, 

igeons, which are denied the gift of song, are 

eenly alive to musical impressions. There is a 
well-authenticated story about the pet pigeon of 








one Bertoni, a singing master of Venice. The 
bird would sit for hours on its master’s piano, 
procaing itself and swelling out its bosom in 

elight, while the singing was goingon. Eventu- 
ally it had to be banished during lesson hours 
as its ear was so true and its expressions of 
displeasure so pronounced when a pupil varied in 
the slightest from the key. that Bertoni’s patrons 
became oversensitive in the presence of the feath- 
ered critic. 

That domestic cattle will stop eating when their 
attention is diverted by music is a sure sign of 
their love for it. Even an angry bull can be made 
placid, as many a country fiddler who has been 
marooned in a tree top can attest. In rural com- 
munities where oxen are yoked to the mee the 
driver frequently drones a sort of prolonge chant 
to incite the animals to work. The music seems 
more efficacious than the goad. 

The cat, the donkey and the hyena are the 
only animals that show complete insensibility to 
musical sounds. 





SUSANNA WHITE TO PEREGRINE, 
Born on board the “ Mayflower.” 


Tae thy cradle (O rest and O rest!) 
’Tis not the heave of the billowy bay— 
Wanderling baby that liest in nest 
Waken not, harken not, slumber is best, 

Babe of the waters, the wave, and the spray. 


Rest in thy cradle (O rock and O rock!) 

Nor listen for sounds of the ship and the sea: 
Creaking of timber and cordage and block, 
Green waves a-plunging in th and shock, 

Startle no more, sweet, thy mother or thee. 





Sleep in thy cradle (O peace and O peace!) 
The land is a chill one though haven it be: 

Moaning of pinewood and moaning of seas, 

Hush of the snowfall that muffies the trees— 
Never, O never a homeland to me. 


Dream in thy cradle (O dream and O dream!) 
Child of the new land, thou’lt love it one day— 
Dream of green acres by meadow and stream, 
Townfolk and homefolk and hearth fires agleam, 
Strong youth and long age, O my babe of the 
bay! 


Swing in thy cradle (O swing and O swing!) 
Slowly I’ll swing thee, and slower—and slow— 
Peregrine—Wanderling—sleep while I sing: 
Mayflower at mooring with fast-folded wing 
Is rolling—and rocking—just so, dear—and so. 
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WHY EBEN CHOSE ELIZA. 


LL Norley had expected Eben Joyce of the 
A Forks Farm to marry Ellen Ivins, his near- 
est neighbor on the South Fork Road. Ellen 
was pretty, competent, well dowered, of suitable 
age,—Eben was well past his youth,—and it was 
not believed that, if properly entreated, she would 
remain permanently averse to matrimony. When 
he announced that he was engaged, not to Ellen 
but to Eliza Littletree, there was much wonder 
and gossip, for Eliza, although an excellent woman 
and housewife, was ten years older than he and 
of unalluring voice and feature. 


“Eben, why did ye do it?” Uncle Eli Emmons at 
last inquired frankly, from the keg which Norley 
liteness always left free for him, as the dean of 
he social circle at the grocery, until he appeared 
to claim it. 

Eben, slowly stowing assorted packages in his 
various bulging pockets, omens his questioner 
as the s) esman of a public opinion naturally 
and of r ight concerned with his affairs. ‘He was 
not offended. 

“TI s’pose folks was some surprised,’ he ex- 

lained, amiably, “but ’twas nateral enough. 
Boon’s ye reelly give your mind to it, takin’ all 
the circumstance into consid’ration, you’ll swing 
round to my p’int of view—see’f ye don’t. There’s 
the farm unk in the crotch of the Forks. 
There’s Ellen—and I ain’t got a word against 
Ellen; she’s a grand woman in her way—well, 
there’s Ellen a long mile down the South Fork 
Road. And a scant half mile up the North Fork 
Road there’s Eliza. Some of ye’s' married men, 
and some of ye’s wishful to be, and the rest of ye’s 
watched other fellers_sparkin’, ef they haven’t 
sparked themselves. Ye all know how ’tis. No 
matter how much sense a woman’s got, she’s a 
woman, and she’s bound to keep ye tendin’ out and 
dancin’ round and trottin’ to and fro for goodness 
knows how long before ye can bring her 

esorno. It’sthe way of’em. It to be stood. 

he best a man can do is to reckon his time and 
distance keerful, and that’s what I did. Eliza 
saved me a mile trudge, and a quarter of an hour 
time whenever 1 came courtin’ her, by jest not 
livin’ where Ellen did.” 

“Gosh!’’ whispered the man on the cracker box, 
gently. He was the pig est present. 

“Eben,”’ said Uncle Eli, solemnly,—he was the 
oldest,—‘‘I’ve done ye an injustice. I never sus- 
picioned ye had an intellect capable of graspin’ 
details in sech an amazin’ and illuminatin’ manner. 
No, I never did. Ye’re a plumb wonder!” 

“Not at all, not at all, Uncle Eli,” said Eben, 
departing with a flattered smile. “It wa’n’t any- 
thing but jest plain common sense.” 
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A NATURAL SOAP MATERIAL. 


N western Nebraska and Kansas, in Colorado, 
New Mexico, and parts of Utah, Arizona, Texas, 
and Mexico occur the plants commonly known 

as Spanish bayonet, bear grass, or soap weed. 
The first name is suggested by the stiff, sharp- 
pointed leaves that stand like a cluster of bayonets 
round the crown of the plant, as if to protect the 
tall spike of large greenish-white flowers that 
shoots up during early summer. The last name 
comes from the use that the native peoples of 
these regions have long made of the plant, for it 
contains a substance known as saponin, which 
forms a lather in water much like that of soap. 
The material can be used to wash articles that 
would be injured by the alkalis of ordinary soaps. 

The roots of the plant, which contain the most 
of the soap-like substance, are generally used. 
The Indians bruise these roots between two 
stones, and put them into cold water to steep for a 
few minutes. Then oe stir the mixture vigor- 
ously and rub it between their hands, an operation 
that soon produces a copious lather. Then they 
throw away the root fibres and use the suds they 
have produced. 

Recently soap manufacturers have begun to use 
soap weed in making a mild soap for the toilet 
and for washing delicate fabrics. nehmen, 
on whose land the soap weed is a nuisance, can 
often sell it for enou to pay for clearing the 
] The weed can be dug at any time, dried, 
baled, and sent by rail to the soap factories. 

The species of soap weed most commonly 





employed is the large fruited Spanish bayonet, 
Yucca baccata, the fruits of which were formerly 
eaten, when dried, by the Indians. Another com- 
mon species, Yucca glauca, is also employed as a 
source of the vegetable soap. 
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AN AMBITIOUS CHILD. 


66 EING a boy” meant very little to Louis 

B Napoleon, for he had it in his mind almost 

from the day he was born to be emperor of 

the French. In a moment of confidence, he said 

to his bosom friend, Baron d’Ambés, who in turn 

confided it to his diary, now published as “Inti- 
mate Memoirs of Napoleon III”: 


“I have retained a very lively impression of an 
hour, about my seventh year, when the id 
curred to me for the first time, and Med f clearly, 
that my destiny was not the same as tha’ 
children ; that it heid something greater and more 
serious. But I cannot tell whether it gave me a 
feeling of pride or of a both together. 

“Inany case, I had already illustrious names and 
important events to look back — in my past. I 
knew that my grandmother, who was dead, had 
been an empress, that my mother had been a 
queen, and my father a king—and my uncles had 
been kings, too. 

“I grew accustomed to the notion that I, too, 
should one - be emperor or king—I did not 
know which, although ‘emperor’ sounded finer. I 
knew Napoleon was at St. Helena on a rock, and 
he sometimes haunted me like a phantom. 

“All this,” concluded the confession, “filled my 
er with gloom and sunshine, and left me 
pensive. 

And well it might! These are not the imagin- 
ings and dreams of a child; but of a care-ridden 
man. But his belief in his destiny served Prince 
Louis one excellent turn: it made him a hard 
worker, deeply imbued with a sense of duty that 
increased with his years. 

The commandant of the fortress where Louis 
Napoleon was kept a prisoner on account of his 
pretensions to the throne of France, was deeply im- 

ressed with his responsibilities, and thought it 

is duty to keep a careful watch on his prisoner. 
Fearing that the per, in og oy might take it 
into his head to kill himself, he deprived him of 
every weapon that might serve his purpose— 
knives, razors, and so on. 
ne day the prince said to him with a smile: 

“Have no fear. I belong too much to the future 

to try to shirk the present.” 
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AN EGG-LAYING ANIMAL. 


TRANGE tosay, there is a species of mammals 
S the females of which lay eggs, from which the 
young are hatched like the young of birds. 
The echidna, for that is the name of this creature, 
is perhaps of the lowest order of mammals, and is 
a kind of connecting link between mammals and 
reptiles. 
Recently five of these little beasts were brought 


to this country alive from the island of Tasmania. 
They are about the size of a baby porcupine, are 











covered with strong spines set thickly all over 


their skins, and by way of a nose they have a 
slender and narrow beak of white horn. 

The echidna has very long, sharp claws with 
which it digs a deep burrow. In this burrow it 
builds a nest for its young and deposits one or two 
eggs, which are inclosed in a strong, flexible shell 
three-fourths of an inch in length by two-thirds of 
aninchindiameter. When first hatched the young 
are blind and hairless and their beaks are very 
short. These curious animals live on insects, 
small crustaceans, and worms. 
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DECORATED ON THE BATTLE 
FIELD. 


TT Boston Post has the following story of 
Albert Palaphy, a French corporal, whose 
unusual bravery on the field of battle won 
for him the cross of the Legion of Honor. 


As a simple corporal of the Tenth Dragoons at 
the beginning of the war, Palaphy took part in a 
recent violent combat with the Germans. In the 
thick of the battle he found his colonel wounded 
and helpless, and rushed to his aid. Hiy wf 
hoisted the injured man upon his shoulders and, 
under a rain of machine-gun bullets, carried the 
colonel safely to the French lines. That same 
day Palaphy was promoted to be a sergeant. 

hortly afterward, although wounded, he dis- 
tinguished himself in another affair, leading a 
charge of his squad against the en Guard, 
whose standard he himself captured. He was 
wounded by a bullet that ploughed through the 
lower part of his stomach and he was covered with 
lance thrusts. He was removed from the battle 
field during the night, but learned that he had 
been promoted to be a sub-lieutenant and named 
a chevalier in the Legion of Honor. 

This incident of decorating a soldier on the 
battle field recalls Napoleonic times. 
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HIS INDORSEMENT. 


HE late Lord Roberts once sent his orderly 
to the bank to cash a check, says Pearson’s 
Weekly, and the clerk wanted it indorsed. 


“What for?’? demanded the soldier. 

“Well, it’s the rule, and I can’t pay = the 
money until you do indorse it,” he was told. 

“Oh, all right!” grumbled the messenger. So he 
took back the check and bit the end of a pen in 
deep meditation for a minute or two. Then he 
wrote this: 

“I beg to say that I have known Lord Roberts 
for several years, and he has proved himself, 
times without number, to be as brave as a lion, 
but always kindly considerate to those who serve 
under him. And I have, therefore, great pleasure 
in respectfully indorsing his check.” 


*® 
BY INTERNAL EVIDENCE. 
ee HERE do you suppose we got the saying, 
‘He laughs best who laughs last’ ?” 
asked Mrs. Binks of her husband. 


ys tp ae | some Englishman first said it,” 
replied Mr. Binks. “He was doubtless trying to 
set a national failing in a favorable light.” 
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DRAWN BY EDITH A. BARBER 


Winter Srings the ice and snow 











That make your face and fingers glow! 
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[Jester Jake’s cabin stood at the end of struts to and fro. 


a short Jane that ran up from the ‘back 
road’’ toward the mountain. Two great 


Let the world lis - ten! Proud Cock - a - doo- dle 








poplars shaded its mossy roof, and their silver 








leaves shook and shimmered in the sunlight, 
no matter how still the day was. Johnnie 
had often sat on the oid bench by the door 
and looked up into the great trees in the hope 





of finding the leaves motionless, but there had 











never been a time when they had not been 





moving, as if unseen fingers were tickling them 
and they were trying to get away. 

Behind the cabin was a little garden patch 
where the old man raised most of the things 
he needed to eat during the winter; and in 
one corner of the lot stood the shop, a treasure 
house of things that the old man made. There 
were beautiful canes, and strange windmills, 
and graceful canoes, and dainty boxes of birch 


poco rit. 








ad libitum. 
== 


Flaps his big wings and gives a loud crow:Cock-a-doo- dle doo! 





bark, and other things from woods and fields 





that delight the heart of a boy who loves the 
out-of-doors and who likes to make things. 

There was no answer when Johnnie knocked 
at the cabin door; and so, after waiting a few 
minutes, he went round the corner and along 
the path totheshop. There he heard some one 
pounding, and through the open door caught 
sight of the old man working at his bench. 

‘“‘Ah!’? said Daddy Jake. ‘‘So you have|sureenough! You’ve hit it right the first time, | 
come again to see the old man work!’’ And | just as slick as a real woodsman could do.’’ 
he brushed the shavings from the top of a | But Johnnie was not smiling. Instead, he | 
stool, and Johnnie sat down. | was looking the bush all over, lifting the 

To make sure that he should not touch the | bunches of leaves and feeling the under sides | 
old man’s tools or handle the other things on | of them. ‘‘I thought you said the candy grew 
the bench without permission, Johnnie put his | on it,’’ he said, in a disappointed tone. 
hands into his pockets. As he did so he felt} Theold man laughed again. ‘‘ Nature doesn’t | 
something hard, and drew it out. It was a| put her candy in the show case,’’ he chuckled. | 
roll of large lozenges that he had forgotten; ‘*She puts it where it will keep better, and | 
but now he took it out and was going to/| where it will always be fresh. She makes | 
put one of the lozenges into his mouth when | you hunt for it. Now you take hold with me 
he happened to think that it would be most | and pull hard, and we’ll see what we find.’’ 
impolite to eat his candy without offering some | Shoulder to shoulder with the old man, | 
to Daddy Jake. Johnnie took hold of the bush, and both of 

The old man smiled at him through his big | them pulled. Little by little it started. The) 
glasses, and took some. When he had tasted | earth began to rise ina long ridge. Plop! plop! 
it a little while, he said, ‘‘Do you know where | plop! The little downward-running roots gave 
it grows?’’ | way, and then suddenly a long, snake-like root 

‘*Where what grows?’’ asked Johnnie. | that lay just below the top of the ground broke 

‘*This candy,’’ said the old man. | out, and both Johnnie and Daddy Jake went 

‘*Why, candy doesn’t grow; you have to over on their backs. 
buy it at the store—unless somebody gives it| ‘‘Now,’’ said the old man, ‘‘we will go down 
to you,’’ said Johnnie. | to the brook. ’’ 

**Yes, but IJ know where this kind grows. He took the long root with him, and when 
It comes from a bush or little tree—a most | they had carefully washed it in the clear run- 
curious tree. How would you like to go with | ning water he passed it to Johnnie. 
me to look for it along the foot of the moun- ‘Taste it,’’ he said. 
tain?’’ | Johnnie bit out a piece of the bark—white, 

‘*That would be great !’’ cried Johnnie; and | tender, and juicy. ‘‘O-0-0 goody!’’ he cried. 
in a few minutes the shop was locked and the | ‘‘It’s just what you said—it tastes just the 
old man and the boy were climbing the rocky | same as the candy !’’ 
path behind the garden patch. r | ‘**Yes, only better,’’ added Daddy Jake, 

‘*What does it look like—this bush that the | ‘‘for it isn’t so sweet, and it has the flavor of | 
candy grows on?’’ asked Johnnie, after they 
had gone a little way. 

‘*Well,’’ said Daddy Jake, ‘‘it is different 
from any other bush or tree in the woods. 
When it is young the bark is smooth and very 
green—as green as grass; but when it grows 
older it begins to turn brown, and gets full of 
wrinkles, just as people do’’—and he laughed 
until his own brown, wrinkled face looked like 
a good-natured dried apple. 

‘*But that is not the strangest thing about 
it,’? he went on. ‘*The strangest thing is that 
the leaves are like little hands stretched out to 
call you. On most trees and bushes the leaves 
are all of one kind, but on this bush you will find 
three kinds, and every one will bea little bright 
green mitten. - Some-of the-mittens will have 
one thumb, as al] mittens should have, and some 
will have no thumb, and some will have two 
thumbs, one on each side. Now look sharp.’’ 

For a little while longer they went on; then 

: Johnnie caught sight of a green stem running 
up into a roof of large, glossy green leaves. 

He looked closer, and there among the leaves 

was one shaped exactly like a mitten, with the 

thumb in just the right place, and another 
with the thumb on the left-hand side; and 
then he saw that they were all mittens, as the 
old man had said, some with two thumbs, some 
with one thumb, and some with no thumb at all. 
“*T’ve found it, Daddy Jake!’’ he cried. 


ere 





WHEN THE 
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WINTER TOURISTS. 


ICE AND THE SNOW HAVE COVERED THE GROUND, 
AT THEIR WINTER RESORTS ARE THE WOOD PEOPLE FOUND. 





the woods, where all sorts of good things are 
stored up for us if we know where to look for 
them. And besides, you earned it yourself.’’ 


* 


THE RACES ON GREAT 
HILL. 


BY FRANCES WELD DANIELSON. 


ACHEL’S new sled would hold two chil- 
dren, but it never held more than one. 
Barbara’s old sled was made for one 

child, but it usually held two, and often neither 

one was Barbara. 

On Saturday there were to be races on Great 
Hill. Great Hill was wide enough for two 
sleds to go down side by side. Any child who 
wished might race, and the winner would 
receive a silver bell to hang on his sled. 

As soon as Rachel heard of the races, she 
put her sled carefully away. 


‘*T shall not use it till the day of the races,’’ | 


she said. ‘‘I want it to be in good order.’’ 
Barbara was as much interested in the races 


as Rachel, but she did not put her sled away. | 


How could she? There were two children 
visiting her from the South who had never 
been coasting before. 

Saturday came, and Barbara’s sled had been 
used every day and Rachel’s not at all. Eight 
children raced—two each time. 

The starter gave the signal, and away went 


two children; the others shouted and cheered | 
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OUT IN THE FARMYARD. 





DRAWN BY JOSEPHINE BRUCE 


Little thoughts of mischief 

In little kitten heads 
Made a mighty tangle 

With the flax and threads. 





them on; a big boy stood at the foot of the 
hill, to decide on the race. The one who lost 
took his sled back out of the way, and the 
winner sat on his, waiting to try again. 

Then another pair raced, and another, and 
another, until the four who had won were ready 
to try again. There was more excitement and 
louder shouting among the children, and the 
starter rang the silver bell to urge the racers 
on to do their best. 

The two who won that race were Rachel 
and Barbara—Rachel with her new sled that 
had never been lent, and Barbara with her 
old battered, worn one. 

‘*All ready for the finish !’’ 
starter. 

Rachel and Barbara took their places. 

‘*One, two, three, go!’’ cried the starter. 

It was easy to see which of the two was the 
favorite with the children. 

‘*Beat her, Barbara!’’ they cried. 

There was not a single cheer for Rachel, 
but she sat with her eyes straight ahead; she 
was bound to win. Halfway down the hill 
neither sled was ahead, when snap! went 
Barbara’s rope; but she simply leaned over 
and held on to the tops of the runners. 

Rachel, seeing Barbara lean over, thought 
that that might help her to go faster, too, and 
so she leaned forward; but at that her sled 
stuck and almost stopped for an instant. Soon 
it was gliding on again, but that halt had lost 
her the race. 

‘*Hurrah for Barbara!’’ was the glad cry, 
as her sled came in ahead. 

‘*T don’t see what made me slow up,’’ Rachel 
complained. ‘‘I hadn’t used my sled for a 
whole week. ’’ 

The boy at the foot of the hill picked up her 
sled, and showed her some rust on the upper 
part of the runners. 

‘*You’ve got to race with something that’s 
| been used, whether it’s a horse or a sled,’’ he 
told her. 


shouted the 
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THE TIDY-UP FAIRIES. 
BY ROSE MILLS POWERS. 


The Tidy-up Fairies are never far 

From places where children with playthings 
are, 

To notice which little girls and boys 

Really care for their pretty toys; 

They like to see puzzies and paints and blocks 

Put away neatly, each in its box, 

But when dear dollies are left half dressed, 

The Tidy-up Fairies are much distressed! 

Or when picture books, forgotten, lie 

Out in the rain, they wonder why. 

When you are through with your fun and play, 

Remember to put your toys away, 

And, instead of grieving and being sad, 

The Tidy-up Fairies will be glad. 
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BY L. J. BRIDGMAN. 














The old man came back, smiling. ‘‘Why, 
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GETTING ito the GAME’ 
Ge By Henry Wallace 


UCH of success on the farm, and in life 
as well, depends on whether work is 
considered a .game to be played or 

drudgery to be endured with more or less 
patience. If in childhood we look upon our 
work as a game, it will not, be irksome in 


manhood or womanhood ; for we are creatures | 
of habit. A game, to be interesting, must | 
|father perhaps cynical, for this method of 


make demands on both mind and body; and 
there must be a reward in sight for the winner. 
It may be only a laurel wreath, as in the 
ancient Olympic games, or it may be something 
substantial; but the real prize is the honor of 
winning — spiritual or mental, rather than 
material. The real value of the cash prize 
for a bumper corn crop is not in the money, 
or yet in the corn, but in the public recognition 
of the ability to produce it. 

The corn improvement campaign, which 
now extends to every corn-growing state in 
the Union, began about a dozen years ago as 
a boy’s game. A lover of boys and of games 
sent a pint of improved corn to every boy ina 
certain county in Illinois who would ask for 
it and promise to grow it according to direc- 
tions. The game was to see (at the next 
farmers’ institute in that county) whether the 
boys could beat their fathers at growing corn. 
This they did toa finish. The prize corn was 


put up at auction, and the farmers were willing | 


to buy it at about twice the price they paid 
for ordinary corn. ; 

When Dr. S. A. Knapp, under Secretary 
Wilson, was undertaking his farm demonstra- 
tion work in the South, he soon found it 
necessary to make it a game and get the boys 
into it. The men followed, and the result was 
that the South, with its capacity 
for corn growing only partly devel- 
oped, produced over one billion 
bushels of corn in 1912, about one- 
third of the total crop of the 
United States. 

One evening a very few years 
ago, when Doctor Knapp and 
Secretary Wilson were talking over 
their work with the boys in the 
South, the question came up: What 
can be done with the girls? They 
agreed that the girls must be edu- 
cated to match the boys. Each of 
these pioneers gave $100 to start 
the work among the girls. The 
machinery of the Department of 
Agriculture was set in motion, and 
with such promise of success that 
the General Education Board, 
which had codperated with the 
department in educating the boys, was asked 
to appropriate a few thousand dollars for the 
work with the girls in the then current year, 
and to pledge gradually increasing sums for 


| aging her girl. 





it a game? It is not much of a game if you 
are doing it alone, working only for sordid 
cash; but if a dozen other girls in the same 
town or township are doing the same thing 
and seeing who can do it best, then it becomes 
a game; and a great game it is. 

The game becomes much more interesting 
when father and mother are watching it— 


growing crops is often a direct challenge to his 
methods; mother usually cheering and encour- 
The game becomes still more 
interesting when the bank- 
ers and merchants, school 
directors and other far- 
seeing townsmen or neigh- 
bors give encouragement 
by offering prizes for the 
largest yield, for the best 
quality, for the best vari- 
ety, for the tenth of an 
acre that yields the great- 
est profit, and for the best 
description of how it is 
done—twenty points for 
each, the whole making a 
hundred points. 

The market for the 
product would naturally 
be the store in the nearest 
village; for communities 
like to encourage home 
industry, and everyone is 
willing to give an extra 
price for superior quality. 
But it will not be long 
after girls get into the 





A GIRLS’ TOMATO CLUB AT WORK. 


game before tomatoes will be a drug on the 
market. Then what? 

Can them, of course. A canning outfit costs 
about $5. Then comes the game of transform- 


the years following. Within a month Doctor | ing first-class fresh tomatoes -into first-class 
Knapp died; and Secretary Wilson appointed | canned tomatoes, properly labeled and branded. 
his son to continue the work so well begun. | Southern girls have adopted a motto that 
That was the beginning of the great work of can hardly be beaten, namely, ‘‘To Make the 
creating a new South, which Secretary Houston | Best Better.’? When a club of these canning 
is carrying on in the same spirit and through | girls is formed, the can also bears the label of 


the same men as his predecessor. 

Both the boys and the girls of the South are 
getting into the game. Twenty-five thousand 
are in the game now. A hundred thousand, 
perhaps half a million, will bé in it before the 
girls now in it are telling their children how 
enticing and exciting it was. 


What is the game? Here it is, put down in | ing and quilting beesdrew 
black and white: A girl, who must be between | their fathers and grand- 
fourteen and nineteen years of age, selects | fathers. 


one-tenth of an acre of land, say forty-three 
feet by one hundred. She charges it with one 
dollar for rent, with the expense of having it 


ploughed two inches deeper than ordinary | 


| 
| 
| 


| 
| 


(usually about eight inches), and with the | 
expense of making a seed bed as nearly perfect | 


as possible. If it needs fertilizing, she applies 
three tons of manure to this tenth of an acre, 
which she must charge to the plot at the rate 
of two dollars per ton. If commercial fertilizers 
are needed, as they often are in the South, 
she charges this to the land at the market 
price. The department will advise her as to 
the proportions to use. She plants it with 
tomatoes, we will say, or, in some of the north- 
ern sections, with potatoes. She charges the 
plot with all the labor she puts on it at the 
rate of ten cents per hour. 

She has instructions from the department on 
how to grow the tomato- plants in a cold frame, 
and how to transplant and cultivate them. 
Through all the process, until the gathering 
and marketing of the fruit has been completed, 
she must keep a careful account of the expense. 
At the end of the season the difference between 
the debit and credit side in her account book 
is profit or loss. It is her business to make 
it a profit; and barring a severe drought or 
untimely frost or hail, she will do it. 

The reason for making these charges is that 
she may learn how to keep books and know 
how to figure profit and loss. The ordinary 
farmer keeps no books. If he did, farming 
would be on a much better basis than it is now. 


| as an example. 





the club. 

One canning outfit will can all the tomatoes 
in a little town or neigh- 
borhood; and canning 
bees will draw the boys, 
asthe old-fashioned husk- 
ing bee, apple-butter boil- 


As the game extends 
overa township orcounty, 
there comes in the neces- 
sity for codperation in 
growing one kind of toma- 
toes, —the best for the 
soil, the climate, and the 
market,—and the neces- 
sity of having a standard 
quality or qualities and a 
brand on which canned 
tomatoes can be bought 
and sold safely and regu- 
larly, because the brand 
always tells the truth. 

The growing of tomatoes has been used here 
The game can be played in 
the South with Lima beans, sweet potatoes, 
and many other crops. When the girls get 
fully into the game they will in some sections 
find greater profit in growing cauliflower and 
onions for pickling—the kind of little onions 
you see in the stores in glass bottles, and for 
which you pay long prices. 

When the tomato crop fails, as it did in some 
sections of the South last year, girls who have 
learned how to can fruit nearly always are 
able to find some crop in the neighborhood 
that is superabundant, for example, peaches, 
which rotted by the carload two years ago 
because there was no market for the perishable 
commodity. Canned peaches are as imperish- 
able as corn in the best crib or wheat in the 
best bin. ‘Tons of cherries rotted in the Corn 
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EVERYONE ON THE FARM. 


would gladly have given them to the girls to 
can, rather than see them rot on the trees. 

Two years ago seventy-five farm boys and 
girls, members of agricultural clubs for the 
production of corn, potatoes, cotton, and toma- 
toes, and the home canning of their own garden 
produce, spent a week in Washington, with all 
expenses paid. They were welcomed by gov- 
ernment officials, and received diplomas from 
the Secretary of Agriculture. 

This game is not peculiar to the South; it is 
taking, like a blessed sort of measles, the 
country over. In some young people, those 
who are enthusiastic but lack staying qualities, 
it will break out in a rash and go no further; 
but in others it will prove genuine. 

The interest of the student of human life in 
this movement lies not only in the game, or 
in the profit, or in the honor, but also in its 





civilization. This game, like 


all really good games, will 
sort out the capable from 


from the effervescent — in 
short, those who are fit to 
win in the battle of life from 


fit or unfit can be deter- 
mined only by making the 
effort, and if failing at first, 
making another effort. For 
this game of growing toma- 
toes or anything else, and 
marketing them at a profit, 
is not nearly so easy as it 
looks on paper. 

There is-much in it that has to be learned; 


ature of the Department of Agriculture or from 
papers or college professors. It would not be 
a game worth while if it could be so learned; 
and in this it is quite like any other interesting 
game—it must be learned by experience. 


| 


use of the land, or the rainfall is short, or 
insects attack the plants, these will give up. 
Others will meet with accidents beyond their 
foresight; and they, too, 
will give up. In growing 
tomatoes, as in doing any- 
thing else, those that en- 
dure to the end are the 
only ones that succeed. 

The movement will 
have its effect on the 
style of gerieral farming 
in the neighborhood. For 
the same natural laws 
that govern in the tomato 
patch or the potato patch 
or the onion patch — for 
example, the movement 
of water in the soil, the 
need of plant food, and 
the physical condition of 
the soil that the plant re- 
quires—pertain in the cot- 
ton fields and in the corn 
fields. As they pass by 
these girls’ plots, farmers 
of experience, if they are at all wise, will 
observe closely and learn some of the lessons. 

Gradually, also, the movement will tend to 
check the drift of farm girls to the city and 
the factory. It will also tend, but in a small 
way at first, to decrease the cost of living. Its 
greatest influence, however, will be in develop- 
ing a real social life in the country. This 
will not be marked until the local markets for 
the produce of these clubs become glutted, 
and the necessity of codperation in marketing 
becomes apparent. When a community finds 
out by hard experience that the members must 
work together in order to get the value of their 
products, social life will begin. 

The young folks do not always know it; but 
in playing the game they are codperating with 
| the Department of Agriculture, with the agri- 
| cultural colleges, the experiment stations, and 





AGENT INTERESTS 





But the reader may ask: Why do you call | Belt recently for thesame reason. The owners | especially with the extension departments of 


the unfit. Whether they are | 


much that cannot be learned from all the liter- | 


| Some will be enthusiastic for a time; but | 





effect on the underlying | 
character and on our present | Frieda’s upstairs and they come to you for 


the incapable, the enduring 
| smell of scorching. The roast! 





these colleges, and with all organizations that 
are working for the improvement of rural 
conditions in solving some of the greatest world 
problems of the twentieth century. 


* © 


GENIUS AND ROASTS. 


T is hard to develop into a real writer in the 
bosom of one’s family, especially when the 
family refuse to take one seriously. In 

‘‘Dawn O’Hara,’’ Miss Edna Ferber tells 
something of the trials encountered : 

Searcely am I settled, typewriter before me, 
the working plan of a story buzzing about in 
my brain, when I hear my name called in 
muffied tones, as though the speaker were 
laboring with a mouthful of hairpins. 

“Dawn! O Dawn! Just run and rescue 
the cucumbers out of the top of 
the ice box, will you? The ice- 
man’s coming, and he’ll squash 
7em.’? 

A parting jab at my heroine’s 
eyes and hair, and I’m off to save 
the cucumbers. 

Back at my typewriter once 
more. I rattle away happily, the 
plot unfolding itself in some mys- 
terious way. Sis opens the door a 
little and peers in. She is dressed 
for the street. 

**Dawn, dear, I’m going to the 
dressmaker’s. Frieda’s upstairs 
cleaning the bathroom, so take a 
little squint at the roast now and 
then, will you? See that it doesn’t 
burn, and that there’s plenty of 
gravy. Oh, and Dawn, tell the 
milkman we want an extra half 
pint of cream to-day. The tickets 
are on the kitchen shelf back of the 
clock. ’’ 

‘*Mhmph!’’ I reply. 

She shuts the door, but opens 
it again almost immediately. 
**Don’t let the infants bother you. But if 


something to eat, don’t let them have any 
cookies before dinner. ’’ 

A half hour elapses before I get back on the 
track. There assails my nostrils a fearful 
A wild rush 
into the kitchen. I fling open the oven door. 


| The roast is mahogany-colored and gravyless. 





| when the sun is hot and weeds fight for the | 


It takes fifteen minutes of the most desperate 
first-aid-to-the-injured measures before the 
roast is revived. 
Back to the writing. It has lost its charm. 
Rap! Rap! Rappity-rap! Bing! Milk! 
I dash into the kitchen. No milk! No 
milkman! I fly to the door. He is disap- 


| pearing round the corner of the house. 


‘*Hil Mr. Milkman! Say, Mr. Milkman!’’ 

He turns. He lifts up his voice. ‘‘The 
screen door .was locked, so I left yous yer 
milk on top of the ice box on the back porch. ’’ 

I explain about the cream, adding that it is 
wanted for shortcake. The explanation does 
not seem to cheer him. 

The milk safely stowed away in the ice box, 
I have another look at the roast. I am dipping 
up spoonfuls of brown gravy and pouring them 
over the surface of the roast in approved bast- 


| ing style, when there is a rush, a scramble, 





and two hard bodies precipitate themselves 
upon my legs so suddenly that for a moment 
my head pitches forward into the oven. I 
withdraw my head from the oven hastily. 
The basting spoon is immersed in the bottom 
ofthe pan. Iturn, indignant. The spalpeens 
look up at me with innocent eyes. 

‘*Want tooky,’’ announces Hans. 

‘*You can’t have cookies before dinner !’’ 

He begins a series of ear-piercing wails. 
Sheila surveys him with pride, and then takes 
up the wail in a minor key. Their teamwork 
is marvelous. I fly to the cooky jar. The 
wails cease. 

No doubt a real writer could write on, un- 
ruffied and unhearing. Perhaps all successful 
lady writers have cooks and scullions, and do 
not need to worry about gravy and milkmen. 


* © 


AN IMPROMPTU SOLO. 
IERRE Garat, the singer and exquisite 
Pp of Napoleonic Frarzice, was not merely a 
glass of fashion and a wonderful, self- 
instructed singer, but an artist devoted to his 
art. But is the following, asks Mr. Bernard 
Miall in his biography, an example of sincerity 
in art, or of love of attracting attention? 
Coupigny had supplied him with a ‘‘ro- 
mance’’ to be set to music. Whenever the two 
met, Garat replied, ‘‘I have not hit upon an 
idea as yet.’’ One day Coupigny was walking 
down the Rue Neuve - des - Petits - Champs. 
Hearing a sound of some one running behind 
him, he turned; it was Garat, who seized him 
by the arm, dragged him up the stairs of a 
neighboring house, and, halting on the first 
landing, exclaimed, ‘‘I’ve got it!’’’ At once he 
began to sing the romance through at the top 
of his voice. The inhabitants of the house 
began to open their doors; heads were projected 
over the banisters; finally they began to 
approach; but Garat, having finished, tore 
down the stairs like a monkey, dragging the 
bewildered poet with him. 
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and scouting duty. Fast, silent, and mobile, it 

covers a vast amount of ground on the splendid 

roads that crisscross 

the field of war in west- 

ern Europe. Most of 

the cars are incased 

in a light frame of 

tough steel plate that 

ranges in thickness 

' from three-sixteenths 

of an inch to a quarter 

of an inch, and that is 

impervious to rifle and machine-gun fire. All the 

vulnerable parts of the motor, such as the radi- 

ator and steering gear, and in some of the newest 

cars the wheels, are protected by the steel cover- 

ing. The wheels, both wood and wire, are said to 

withstand the roughest sort of usage. Accidents 

to the tires are much less common than anyone 

would expect. The cars carry a light armament— 

one or two machine guns so mounted that they 

can be swung through a complete circle—and a 

large supply of ammunition. The crew, which 

may number from four to eight or more men, are 

armed with rifles and revolvers. Some of the 

cars have a steel superstructure that rises from 

the chassis frame high enough to enable the 

crew to stand upright, and that is capped with a 

domed roof, from which bullets and shrapnel 

usually fiy off at a sharp angle without even dent- 
ing the steel. 


proved extremely useful, especially for outpost 
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31 The good that is in you is of small use 
as long as it stays there. 
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UCKS vs. MOSQUITOES.—The duck is one 

of the greatest known enemies of the mos- 
quito, and thus of yellow fever and malaria. In 
the Journal of the American Medical Association, 
Dr. Samuel G. Dixon, the Pennsylvania commis- 
sioner of health, describes experiments of his that 
substantiate the fact. After he had made various 
unsuccessful attempts to destroy the larve by 
means of fish, he divided the stream in which he 
was making his experiments into two parts, each 
about fourteen hundred square feet in area. One 
he protected from the birds and stocked with gold- 
fish; the other pond was left as a feeding ground 
for ducks. Both were ideal places for mosquitoes 
to breed. In the protected pond the mosquitoes 
flourished, in the unprotected they were entirely 
absent. Then he put ten well-fed mallard ducks 
into the protected pond. Although at first they 
fed upon the tadpoles, they rid the pond of pupz 
within twenty-four hours; and in forty-eight hours 
they had left only a few small larve. The author 
says that numbers of larve must have been 
drowned, owing to the commotion the birds raised 
in the water. “For some years,’”’ says Doctor 
Dixon, “‘I have been using ducks to keep down 
mosquitoes in swamps that would have been dif- 
ficult and expensive to drain, but I never fully 
appreciated the high efficiency of the duck as a 
destroyer of mosquito life until the foregoing test 
was made.” 









































BOSTON, MASS. 


Practical— Useful — Ornamental 


Hil Hill 


HE YALE BOWL.—Yale University has a new 
football amphitheatre called the “Bow!” that 

is unusual in many respects. Unlike any of the 
previous structures of the kind in this country, 
the seat slabs are placed directly upon the earth, 
instead of being supported aboveground on beams 
and columns. As the Engineering News says, the 
Yale Bowl is an “amphitheatre of earthwork.” 


Hi] 


q@ IN THE CALENDAR for 1915 we have retained the same practical form, 
and the same size and style of pad. The enrichment is all that we have changed. 


@ The Calendar consists of a pad of twelve sheets, 
234 x 334 inches in size, mounted upon heavy 
cardboard. A folding easel attachment at the 
back allows the Calendar to be kept in an up- 
right position on the desk or table, but it can 
equally well be hung upon the wall. 


@ Every sheet of the pad carries the calendar of 
one month in plain, large figures, and in smaller 
marginal forms the calendar of the month that 
precedes and the month that follows. Every 
sheet, too, is appropriately decorated. 


It is built on a level plain from which the earth 
was excavated to a depth of 27 feet in the centre, 
and used to form round the playing field an oval- 

haped embankment about 27 feet high. The 
Bowl occupies a field of 25 acres. Its outside 
dimensions are 750 x 950 feet; those of the playing 
field, 300x 500 feet. Its dimensions are far larger 
than those of either the Colosseum at Rome or 
the ancient amphitheatre at Pompeii, which the 
Bowl most closely resembles. The structure can 
accommodate 61,000 persons, who reach their seats 
through 30 tunnels. It will be used exclusively for 
football games. Harvard and Yale played the first 
game within its walls on November 21st. 





Standing, supported by the easel back. 


Renewal of Subscriptions 


@_ The response to our suggestion that subscriptions be promptly renewed has 

been very general. We wish to record in this space our appreciation of the 
courtesy, and to extend our thanks to each 
individual subscriber who shared in it. 


EWARDS OF RESEARCH.—Lecturing at 
Charing Cross Hospital, Sir Ronald Ross, dis- 
coverer of the life history of malaria parasites in 
mosquitoes, spoke of his disappointment at the 
slow progress of the fight against malaria. “‘When 
I had completed my work in 1899, I had fondly 
dreamed that a few years would see the almost 
complete banishment of malaria from the princi- 
pal towns and cities in the tropics; that those 
benign climates and those beautiful scenes would 
be almost rid at once of a scourge that has 
blighted them from time immemorial. In this I 
have been disappointed. True, much has been 
done in certain places, as in Panama, Ismailia, 
Italy, West Africa, and parts of India and the 
Malay States, and in some other spots; but much 
- More might have been done had we remained 
fully alive to our opportunities—and our duties. 
It is not the fault of science that we do not fully 
utilize the gifts that she gives tous. None of us 
here will live to see the full fruition of those gifts 
in this particular case; but we have at least seen 
the beginning, and may believe that our children 
will reap the profit. But it is ever thus with 
science. Her slaves are like laborers condemned 
to drive tunnels through mountains— working, 
perhaps for years, in darkness, and oppressed by 
the immense spissitudes of nature above them; 
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upon the vision of a new world.” 


| 


@ But of course among so large a number of 
subscribers there are some who have been pre- 
vented from sending the amount of their sub- 
scriptions, although intending to continue the 
paper. To these we wish to say that renewal 
with as little further delay as possible will be a 
favor, as our new mailing list is now in active 
preparation. To those who make prompt remit- 
tance now we will send in token of our appreci- 
ation a copy of our beautiful Calendar for 1915. 


Hanging from a hook upon the wall. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY .. .. .. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $8.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, Mass., 
as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
mail, should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the reeeipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper, 
which shows when the subscription expires, will be 
changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








SKIN TROUBLES AND DIET. 


HERE is reason to believe that there 

is a close connection between many 
forms of skin trouble and the diet. One 
significant thing is the singular stubborn- 
ness of many skin disorders and their 
mysterious tendency to recur even when the 
physician continues the form of treatment that 
at first seemed to act as a cure. Among these 
rebellious skin troubles are acne, eczema, psori- 
asis, and urticaria. Ail four diseases are likely 
to respond to treatment at first, but too often they 
return obstinately, as a stream of water returns 
when it has been swept back by a broom. 

That common characteristic has set the physi- 
cians searching for some common underlying 
cause. As a result of their investigations, it is 
generally believed that there is a direct relation 
between the metabolism—that is to say, the chem- 
ical changes by which food is transformed into 
body tissue—and the condition of the skin. 

But although we accept it as a fact that many 
kinds of skin trouble are dependent on the diet, 
it is still necessary to experiment with each case 
until we have found the particular diet that is best 
for it. After that has been accomplished, there is 
constant need for the patient to exercise all the 
self-control he possesses, for these obstinate skin 
disorders cannot be cured in a few days or even 
a few weeks. : 

A regulated diet does not mean simply going 
without this or adding that article of food. One 
leading dermatologist has defined it as “such a 
regulation of the quantity and quality of food and 
drink, its mode of preparation, and the time and 
method of its consumption as shall conduce to the 
restoration and maintenance of the health of the 
body, including the skin.” The patient, therefore, 
must coéperate faithfully with his physician or 
the cure will fail. 
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BETTY AND CHRISTMAS. 


“‘rPHERE goes the Sherman girl, as 

chipper as a squirrel. I shouldn’t 
think anyone that thought so much of 
Christmas as she always seemed to would 
go with her head so high, now that she 
can’t give any Christmas presents. And she hasn’t 
said a word about not wantin’ folks to give her 
any. Lora Ann Hurd told me that all her mates 
are planning to give her jest the same’s usual. I 
don’t see how anyone with any proper pride could 
accept them.” 

“Maybe she thinks Christmas isn’t just the 
amount that you give,’’ Miss Bathsheba Tyson 
suggested timidly. Miss Bathsheba at sixty still 
offered all her thoughts to her sister Sarah for 
inspection before she dared tell them to anyohe 
else. 

**Maybe it isn’t,” Miss Sarah returned, severely, 
“but I don’t know why people can’t have proper 
pride on Christmas same as any other day.” 

Betty Sherman, passing the gate, turned just 
then to wave her hand to Miss Sarah and throw a 
kiss to Miss Bathsheba. Miss Sarah, looking after 
her, spoke as if in rebuke of Miss Bathsheba. 

“There ain’t anyone in town that can come up 
to Betty Sherman,” she declared, “‘I don’t care 
who it is.”’ 

**T thought I’d like to send her a little trifle,” 
Miss Bathsheba said, timidly. 

Her sister turned upon her sharply. ‘‘I’d like 
to know who has suggested that you shouldn’t 
send her anything,” she said. “I don’t know 
what you’re talking about, Bathsheba Tyson.” 

The “little something’”’ was delivered Christmas 
morning, and Sarah walked the half mile in spite 
of her rheumatism, lest Bathsheba should be dis- 
appointed. Upon her return, she found Bathsheba 
in her invalid chair excitedly holding two envel- 
opes. 

“Betty’s been here,” she said, “and she left 
these, but I wouldn’t open mine until you came.” 

“T s’pose you can’t wait,” Sarah retorted, but 
there was no harshness in her voice. 

Together they opened the envelopes, each 
decked with a tiny holly spray. Each envelope 
contained a card decorated with tiny sketches cut 
from some magazine. Miss Bathsheba’s was a 
picture of two old ladies gossiping, and with it was 
a sheet of paper made up in the form of coupons, 
promising a dozen hours of gossip, payable upon 
demand. Miss Sarah’s revealed a row of books, 
and held a promise to exchange her library books 
once a week. 

“And I heard more,” Miss Sarah confessed. 
“She sent Constance Payne a dozen sets of quo- 
tations for her luncheons, and Molly Williams a 
cute little bow no bigger’n a minute, with the 
promise to make all her bows for her party dresses 
—you know Betty always could bewitch a piece of 
ribbon; and she’s promised letters to some folks, 





Boston, Mass. | 


and I don’t know what all. I guess you’re right, 
Bathsheba. Betty Sherman can’t be cheated out 
of Christmas.”’ 

Which amazing concession to her judgment so 
paralyzed Miss Bathsheba that she could find no 
word to say. But the face in the invalid chair 
was full of Christmas joy. 
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ACCIDENTALLY CROWNED. 


LEONORA Duse, the great Italian tragic ac- 
tress, was once walking through the private 
garden of a great estate to which, on certain days, 
| the public were admitted. She had gone so early 
that she was reasonably sure of avoiding other 
| visitors, says the French journalist who relates 
the anecdote, for she dislikes extremely to attract 
| notice off the stage, and desired to enjoy the lovely 





| lawns and flowers undisturbed by stares, whis- | 


pers, or intrusive admiration. 


For a happy half hour she was successful; then, 
turning a corner —. she found herself close 
to a party of approaching tourists. She tried 
to avoid them by stepping through an opening in a 
high hedge of laurel, but her flight was checked 
by a twig that caught in her hair. At the same 
moment one of the approaching tourists perceived 
her, and stepped forward to release her. Then 
he saw her face, and stepping back again, he 
bowed low, and exclaimed dramatically: 

“The great Duse, the queen of tragety! It is 
she! Behold, my friends, the incomparable Duse! 
| Accept, madame, our united homage, which we 
offer as by right, strangers as we are. Since 
| Nature herself has seen fit to bestow her laurels 
| upon that brow in our presence, it is surely per- 
| mitted that we offer tribute. Allow me, madame, 

to present my wife—my daughter—my niece—my 
| son-in-law —’ 
| Not until the entire party had been presented 
| and paid their compliments, was the captive queen 
|of tragedy disentangled from her unwelcome 
| laurels, and permitted to escape. 
| _A somewhat similar, but more agreeable anec- 
| dote is related of one of the “three beautiful Miss 
| Gunnings.” They were, in their day—which was 
after the middle of the eighteenth century—such 
| famous beauties that the London crowd often fol- 
| lowed their carriages on the street, and fairl 
| mobbed any shop they were known to have entere 
| in the effort to get a sight of them. The hand- 
| somest of the tr 0, worn out by the activities of 
the London season, stayed for a time in the coun- 
try, near a market town. It was known in the 
neighborhood that she wished to pass unnoticed, 
| and was not well; and her wish was respected. 
But on the day of her departure from the town 
there was an unusual number of people at hand to 
| see the coach start. As the lovely lady stepped 
| from the inn door to the step of the coach, the 
branch of a climbing rose caught for a moment 
in her hair. Instantly a voice called from the 
crowd: 

“No names, my lads, and no staring, but three 
cheers for the Queen of Beauty that the roses 
crowns of theirselves!” 

They were given with a will, and won the re- 
sponse of a iant face at the coach window, and 
a gracious hand waving farewell. 
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A MODERN HINDU. 


| CIR Pertab Singh, an Indian prince now in his 
| seventieth year, has left India to fight with the 
| allies. Mr. Coningsby Dawson, the well-known 
| English writer, tells the following anecdote of the 
| prince in a recent London dispatch: 


A yqung English lieutenant had died of cholera 
in his palace. The — was the son of an English 
friend. When the t hee to_be carried out to 
| be placed ona gun carriage, Sir Pertab Singh went 
forward to lift it ?. Before he touched it, he was 
stopped by some English officers. They reminded 
him that, by his religion, were he to touch the 
dead, he would lose all his caste, and perhaps, 
despite his wealth, never be able to buy it back. 
They advised him to send for the sweepers, who 
are outcasts. In spite of their protests, he icked 
| up the body and carried it down the palace steps to 
the gun carriage. 

gasp went up at the sight ; every one of his 
subjects knew what he had done. * The next morn- 
ing, when he rose, five hundred Brahmin priests 
were waiting in the courtyard. He came out, a 
joa ge figure, to face them. He knew what they 
iad come for—to make him the lowest thing in 
India, a man without caste. He asked them what 
was their errand, and they told him. They had 
come to make him of as little account as the hum- 
blest sweeper in his palace. 

Sir Pertab Singh laughed. “I belong,” he said, 
“to a higher caste than any of you have ever 
dreamed of, and you can’t take it from me; you’re 
welcome to all the rest. I belong to the same 
caste as the dead son of my friend—the caste of a 
soldier.” 

With that, he walked back into his palace, and 
the Brahmin priests went away one by one, 
ashamed and puzzled. 
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A MONEY-MAKER ALWAYS. 


R. Herbert Corey tells in Tit-Bits that he once 
went to a dinner where Andrew Carnegie 
‘was a guest. 


“After the eating was over and the speech- 
making had started,” said epee ““Mr.Carnegie 
reached into his pgm for somet. ing and pulled 
out a handful of small change. A shilling got 
away from him and fell on the floor, and at fhe 
first chance Mr. Carnegie got down under the 
table and looked for it.’’ : 

“Did he find it?” asked one of the audience to 
whom Mr. Corey was narrating the incident. 

“Did he find it?” echoed Mr. Corey. “He found 
half a crown!”’ 
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THE SHORT DAYS. 


'HE teacher was trying to explain to her class 

the effects of heat and cold, says Pearson’s 
Weekly. She told her little charges that an iron 
bridge would expand several inches in hot weather, 
and contract a like amount in cold weather. 

She then asked a little girl for another instance 
of the expansion and contraction caused by heat 
and cold. The child hesitated for a minute or so, 
and then replied: 

“In hot weather the days are long; in cold 
weather they are much shorter.” 
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THE DOMESTIC MACHINE. 


R. Meek was laboriously hooking up the back 
of his wife’s evening dress just as the clock 
was striking their dinner hour and their dinner 
guests were ringing the door bell. Mr. Meek 
breathed hard; his forehead was damp and his 
hands shook. 
“I do Wish some one would invent a machine to 
do this kind of work!” he muttered, miserably. 
“Why, they have!” replied his wife, brightly, as 
she applied some powder nonchalantly to her nose. 
“They have, and you are it!” 
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The Cost of a 
Telephone Call 


iy” you ever think how much it costs to give 
you the telephone right-of-way anywhere, 
at all times ? 


Your telephone instrument, which consists of 
130 different parts, is only the entrance way to 
your share of the vast equipment necessary in 
making a call. 


- Your line is connected with the great Bell 
highways, reaching every state in the union— 
with its poles, copper wire, cross arms and insu- 
lators in the country; its underground conduits, 
manholes, cable vaults and cables in the cities. 











You have the use of switchboards costing up- 
wards of $100,000,000. You enjoy the benefits 
of countless inventions which make possible 
universal telephone talk. 


Your service is safeguarded by large forces of 
men building, testing and repairing lines. You 
command at all times the prompt attention of 
one or more operators. 


How can such a costly service be provided at 
rates so low that all can afford it? 


Only by its use upon a share-and-share-alike 
basis by millions of subscribers, and by the most 
careful economy in construction and operation. 
A plant so vast gives opportunity for ruinous 
extravagance; and judicious economy is as 
essential to its success as is the co-operative use 
of the facilities provided. ; 


That the Bell System combines the maximum 
of usefulness and economy is proved by the 
fact that in no other land and under no other 
management has the telephone become such a 
servant of the masses. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy One System Universal Service 
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Every Call means a Pair of Wires from Subscriber to Subscriber - however 
many Calls may be made or however far apart Subscribers may be. 




















Knitting for the Soldiers 


The Cause. The coming of 
winter will greatly complicate 
the situation in the terrible 
European War. Unless prompt 
action is taken to get warm 
clothing to them, the soldiers 
will suffer untold hardships 
during the severe winter cam- 
paign which is before them. 


How to Help. ‘The women 
of America, in a manner quite 
characteristic -of them, have 
risen to the emergency, and 
are devoting their spare time to 
the knitting of warm mufflers, 
socks, etc. Knitting circles are 
- ~~ _|_ being formed, and it is a com- 
; Sea mon sight to see women carry- 
ing their knitting about with them upon all occasions, in order that 
every precious moment may be utilized. If everyone will help, much. 
suffering can be averted. Your nearest relief organization will be glad 
to receive the finished articles and forward them to the field of action, 
THE YOUTH’S COMPANION IS GLAD TO CO-OPERATE IN THIS WORTHY 


CAUSE BY MAKING THE FOLLOWING OFFERS OF KNITTING OUTFITS, 
COMPLETE WITH WORKING MATERIALS AND FULL INSTRUCTIONS. 


Mate for one new solicited subscription. Delivered 
Army Muffler free anywhere in the United States. 
This Outfit contains 2 hanks of highest grade Khaki Knit- 
ting Worsted, 2 Needles, and detailed instructions for 
making. Size of Muffler when finished, 15 x 54 inches. 


Materials for >m pec . 
2 Pairs of Socks fzmycinnis ir Used sue 


This Outfit contains 2 hanks of highest grade gray Knitting 
Worsted, 4 steel Needles, and detailed instructions for making. 
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